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Cloth, gilt top, 12mo, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62. 
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rhe omprehensive and sane presentation of the Socialist case yet made, 
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Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.60. 
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FARM BOYS AND GIRLS. By William A. MeKeover, Professor of Philosophy in Kansas State Agricultural 
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/iluatrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. (Subject to change). 
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NEW YORK, THCORSDAY, MARCH 7, 1912. 


The Week 
The report that Vice-President Sher- 
man has been chosen by the Taft lead- 
ers for running-mate to the President 
is emphatically, and apparently author- 
denied. Mr. Taft is 
amazingly ill-advised, the denial will be 


itatively, Unless 
adhered to and borne out by the facts. 
Such an attachment to Mr. Taft’s can- 
didacy would manifestly be a disastrous 
handicap in the electoral campaign, and 
there is good reason for believing that 
it would operate almost as disastrously 
in the nomination campaign. The dan- 
ger to Taft lies in the question of the 
final attitude of those persons who are 
not unfriendly to him, but who have ob- 
jected to certain features of his record, 
and who, though they may not be Pro- 
big P, 


and soberly progressive. 


are sincerely 


About the best 


gressives with a 
way to alienate such men is to tie him 
up with Sherman, and especially to fast- 
en upon him the responsibility for the 
selection. The choice of Sherman four 
years ago was not in pursuance of Mr. 
Taft’s desire or judgment, but was the 
to 


result of the efforts of men close 


Roosevelt. Mr. Taft's preference was 
for the late Senator Dolliver, perhaps 
the ablest of the Western Progressives. 
If he and his advisers are sagacious, 
they will look for a man of somewhat 
that type as his associate in the can- 


didacy. 





Mr. Taft’s attitude towards the Mexi- 
can revolt continues to be wholly ad- 
mirable. Once we put aside the unfor- 
tunate manner in which last year’s mo- 
bilization was initiated, the Administra- 
tion’s bearing in the face of a difficult 
situation has reflected credit on the en- 
tire American people, and served as the 
best possible rejoinder to the reflections 
frequently cast upon our motives with 
regard to the Latin Americans. When 
we speak of the situation as difficult, 
we have in mind not Mexico alone, The 
Administration has been under severe 
pressure to take aggressive action 
A man of differ- 


on 
the Mexican frontier. 
ent temperament from Mr. Taft's, and 
of a more complicated sense of right and 


wrong, might have found sufficient rea- 


son for intervention by this time. And 
especially in a Presidential year when 
parties pant after political capital as 
the hart after the water brooks, an Ad- 
election 


ministration facing a dubious 


might be tempted to inject the khaki 
element into the contest. But one finds 
it utterly impossible to think of Mr. 


Taft playing a game of this nature. 





of 


to 


President Taft’s re-statement his 
which he Mr. 
Francis E. Leupp for publication in the 

that 
He is 
schedule, based 
Board 
a per- 
of 


tariff views, gave 


Outlook, carries him over ground 


he has already made familiar. 


for revision, schedule by 


upon the findings of the Tariff 


The 


manent 


latter he would continue as 


body, acting as a fountain 


information for manufacturers and mer- 
chants as well as for Congress. In some 


Mr. Taft departs 


of 


of his expressions, 


widely from the accepted notions 


protectionists, declaring, for example, 


that protective duties are designed to 


help only those who are “economically 


helping, not to provide an am- 


for 
On the other hand, he now slips 


worth 


bulance the helpless or the lag- 
gards.” 
back to the plank of the 1908 platform 
which undertakes to guarantee a “reas- 
onable profit” to the American manufac- 
This had been quietly dropped 


and 


turer. 
by the President in his speeches 
messages, doubtless because he perceiv- 
ed that it made meaningless or decep- 
tive the talk of basing duties upon the 
difference in cost of production at home 
and abroad. If it is really a question of 
the Government insuring a “reasonable 
the laggards 


profit,” the helpless and 


are as much entitled to it as anybody 


else. 
Hansborough’'s 


To ex-Senator 


charges that Mr. Roosevelt ordered the 


grave 


pigeonholing of the proposed prosecu- 
tion of the Harvester Trust while he 
was President, there now come the 
familiar sweeping denials. It is all 
a “lie made out of whole cloth,” 
not worthy of notice But Mr. 
Hansborough is not thereby cast 
down. He returns to the attack in the 
New York World, declaring that his 


statements are based on knowledge, and 


then he asks these specific questions: 


Nation 


‘Does the Colonel deny that he told me 


that he would prosecute the Harvester 
Trust on the Townsend report [made 
to Attorney-General Bonaparte]? Does 
he deny that he wrote a letter to Attor- 
ney-General Bonaparte directing him 
not to prosecute the Harvester Trust? 
Mr. Roosevelt may, of course, continue 
to ignore the charge. That is his priv 


ilege. Mr. Bonaparte, who is now out 
for Roosevelt, may also take the digni- 
fled attitude of refusing to answer these 
pecific questions. But the facts in the 
ase ought to be, and, we are inclined to 

nk, will be, brought out soon It is 
not denied that Attorney-General Wick- 

ham is now proceeding against the 
Trust, and there is in existen re 
over, the Stanley Committee, ch has 
the power to omipel the Depa it ol 
Justice to produce any letters in gard 
to the proposed Roosevelt prosec on 

1907 if there be such on file. We sin- 
erely trust that the matter will be 
uickly probed to the bottom » that 
this “peculiarly iniquitou falsehood” 

ay be exposed. 

A long and somewhat hysterical at- 
tack upon Gov. Harmon has been pub- 
lished by the so-called “Progressive 
Democrats” of Ohio. In it they make 
many railing accusations against the 
Governor, not all of which those un 
familiar with the intricacies of Ohio 
politics will be able to weigh intelli- 
gently. But in one point the supposed 
odium poured upon Gov. Harmon will 


appear to disinterested outsiders really 
The 


house” 


to be praise. charge is that he has 


not “cleaned in Ohio, and that, 


despite his having been Governor for 


more than three years, there are still 


as many as 1,500 Republicans holding 


office under him—nearly as many as the 


Democrats whom he has appointed to 
official position This may seem an 
awful crime to Democrats whose “pro- 
gressiveness” means progre towards 
the swine-trough of spoils, but to those 
vho believe in the ideas of civil service 
eform, and the continuance of efficient 
public servant in office despite t 


party preference 


Harmon has had a feather stuck 


ap by his enemies 


It is not nec essary to impute sordid 
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01 


; Constitutional 


the Gove of 


rnotr 


\ hole Ve 


xed ques- 


tion « authority of a Legislature 
rhe ord occur in the message in 
hich G Osborn has summoned the 

lature in extraordinary session 


the purpose of enacting a Presiden 
tial preference primary law. What leads 
the utterance is an awkward pro 
on in the Michigan Constitution em 
powering the Legislature to give imme 
diate effect to acts which either mak: 
ippropriations or are necessary for the 
ervation of the public peace, heaith, 
or safety As it is not evident that a 


Presidential primary falls exactly un- 


either of these classes, the Governor 


eminds the legislators that half of the 
bills to which they gave immediate ef- 
fect in their last session were not ap- 


propriation bills in the ordinary mean- 


ng of the term, and that above a fourth 
of them carried no appropriation what 
“was just 
Be- 


a pro- 


evel And the Constitution 


as sacred last year as this year.” 


uch a law might contain 


ion for paying the expenses of dele- 


But he has little patience with 


line of 1 
e kind 


asoning, which he regards 


t) of subterfuge that would be 


resorted to by those who desire to use 
the Constitution against the interest of 
the people. The great fact is that courts 
and lawyers of the better sort “now 
gard the Constitution as being broad 
and elastic enough to cover and warrant 
vhat is right, and especially when 
t no dispute ag to the right. 
Abraham Lincoln said: ‘The life of this 
natior greater than any Conatitu- 
tion And, of course, an oath to up- 
hold the Constitution is taken—in Mich- 
igan—in a purely Pickwitkian sense 





Nation 


‘The 


The decision of the Supreme Court of 
Ilinois that an appropriation of $60,000 
for the Medical School of the State Uni- 
because, not having 


had 


a conference committee report, 


versity is invalid 


been printed after it been made 


part of 


it “was not passed in the mode pre- 


scribed by the Constitution,” is not like- 


ly to have the sweeping effect upon oth- 
er and more important legislation of the 
last forty years that was at first feared. 


Every such law will have to be im- 


pugned separately, and will 
ed upon its own particular set of cir- 
session of 
to validate 


of the de- 


cumstances, while a special 
the Legislature can be called 
it if The teeth 
cision are in its implied warning against 


the 


necessary. 


future in 
Il- 
linois is one of the States that impose 
the length of the 
but, one of the 


rushed through in 


laws 


the same eleventh-hour confusion. 


no restriction upon 


legislative session, by 


strange inconsistencies of our political 
theories, the closing hours of her Leg- 
islatures have long been marked by a 
law-making. 


pandemonium of 


association of business men 


What 
can do to promote the general welfare, 
affairs, 


an 


well its own private is 


the 


as 


as 
by Illinois Bankers’ 
This 
deavoring to bring the private banks of 


Illinois under control of the State Bank- 


being shown 


Association. organization is en- 


ing Department, to cause regulation 


and restriction of so-called investment 


stocks, and to introduce habits of thrift 


and cautious investment among the peo- 


ple. But the association does not con- 
fine its energies to these purely finan- 
cial matters. Its wider activities in- 


clude the promotion of modern methods 
as applied to farming, and a campaign 
for the construction of better roads. 
It 


create a system of field demonstrations 


has also a bill before Congress to 
of the most approved agricultural prac- 
tice. This reaching out to economic re- 
form gn the part of bankers has been 
approved by the citizens of 
Illinois. It is evidence of the growing 
and wholesome tendency among techni- 
cal men and men of affairs to employ 


their special knowledge and exceptional 


heartily 


facilities for the public good. 


That graduates are neither 
scholars nor practical men may now be 
regarded as established by frequent rep- 


of both of the assertion. 


college 


etition 


parts 


be defend-| 
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‘It is apparently one of those melan- 
choly truths to which we must yield in 
the end, and to this particular one we 
have become somewhat’ reconciled. But 
this only makes it harder to accept the 
further and more serious criticism that 
college men are not markedly superior 
to their unlettered companions in the 
ability to play 
One player-manager of renown is quoted 
as declaring that he could count on his 
ten fingers all the really good college 
baseball the country. It 
seems to be admitted that rowdyism has 
largely gone out of the game since the 
entrance of the man with a degree, but 


professional baseball. 


players in 


this merely moral improvement is no 
solace for the suggested failure of the 
graduate to excel in those feats that ap- 
peal to crowded and excited bleachers. 
We hope that some clever and, if neces- 
sary, not too scrupulous mathematician 
will without delay present a series of 
tables demonstrating that, despite ap- 
pearances, the college man, when it 
comes to a test of throwing or catching 
a ball or sliding to a base, is as far 
ahead of his unschooled rivals as we 
once fondly believed him to be intel- 


lectually. 





Attorney-General Wickersham has 
done a manly and a useful thing in pro- 
testing against the action of the execu- 
tive committee of the American Bar As- 
sociation which has voted to exclude 
from membership in the Association As- 
sistant Attorney-General William H. 
Lewis, on the ground that Mr. Lewis is 
a negro. Mr. Wickersham speaks of the 
committee’s “outrageous” action. It is 
difficult to say whether it is the out- 
rageous injustice or the outrageous stu- 
pidity of such conduct that stands out 
most conspicuously. The committee 
should have foreseen that precisely such 
a protest as the Attorney-General has 
made would be forthcoming. Nothing 
in the Constitution of the American Bar 
Association sanctions such race discrim- 
ination, and if lawyers were not tradi- 
tionally obtuse in the law when it 
comes home to them personally, the 
committee might have known that legal 
measures could be invoked against its 
arbitrary action, 





Secretary Knox's speech at Panama 
may not have appealed strongly to Cen- 
tral American statesmen, but their poets 


must have been stirred by it. Not only 
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did the Secretary let himself go in 
praise of their beautiful scenery, but he 
showed that he had given so much at- 
tention to the poetry related to the re 
gion that he was able not only to quote 
it. He cited the line— 
which, we believe, has been heard before 
but 
did not make the mistake, with Keats, 


it but correct 


—‘Silent, upon a peak in Darien,” 


of saying that it was “stout Cortez” 
who first “stared at the Pacific.” The 
Secretary it Balboa. 


This is not bad for “Pittsburgh diplom- 


accurately made 


acy. 





Upon a clear issue between labor and 
capital concerning a question of wages, 
there has probably never been, in any 
country, so grave a situation as that 
which now presents itself in Great Bri- 
tain, since the mere continuance of the 
coal strike for a few weeks, even if un- 
accompanied by violence or disorder, 
would so paralyze all the productive ac- 
tivities of the country as to inflict last- 
ing injury of the most serious nature. 
As the London Economist put it, in a 
quiet and sober discussion of the situa- 
tion two weeks ago: “A prolonged coal 


strike would kill the present trade boom, 


and reduce the country from the heights 
of prosperity to the depths of depres- 
sion. In two or three weeks’ 


time the losses on both sides would pile 
up, and if months or years of bad trade 
followed the price of coal would suffer a 
permanent fall.” In other words, the 
possibilities presented by the coal strike 
in its direct economic aspect comprise 
—apart from its immediate hardships— 
a general depression of British industry 
for years, carrying with it as an inci- 
dental consequence most serious loss 
both of profits to the mine-owners and 


of wages to the mine workers. 


That the Government has been at its 
wits’ end in dealing with this impend- 
ing national calamity is plain enough. 
So far as the question of disorder is con- 
cerned, the indications are plain that 
the Government is determined to deal 
firmly with that aspect of the matter, 
should it come to the front. 
minimum-wage law 


As for a 
for coal-miners, it 
would not be the first step Parliament 
The Trade 
Boards act, which was passed in 1909, 
1910, 


Board, with 


has taken in this direction. 


and went into effect January 1, 
created a Central Trade 
District Trade Committees working un- 


‘The 


der it, the Trade Board having the pow- 
to fix 


Nation 


er minimum wages in certain 


specified industries, in which the “sweat- 
ing” The of 


operation of this act, as indicated in of- 


system prevailed. mode 


ficial explanations of its intended work- 


ing, is far removed from an arbi 


trary fixing of the minimum according 
It 


to a preconceived standard. was held 


to be essential to its successful working 


that there should be “a great flexibil 


ity of procedure, a treatment which 


would vary with the complexities of the 


particular trade, a wide discretion a 


corded to persons whose whole fortunes 
and 


trade affected, and the guidance at every 


interests were embarked in the 


stage of expert, impartial, and devoted 
officials.” From the beginning thus made 
in the case of a few minor—though not 
unimportant—trades in which the work 
ers were supposed to be peculiarly help 
would be a momentous to 


less, it step 


pass to the Governmental establishment 


of a minimum wage in the basic in 
dustry of the kingdom 

Riotous violence by a branch of the 
English suffragists seems the more in- 
excusable coming as it did so soon af 
ter the great meeting in Albert Hall, 
where Mr. Lloyd George set forth the 
attitude of the Government and the Par- 
liamentary outlook. He asserted that 


three-fourths of the Liberal party favor 


extending the suffrage to women. Two- 


thirds of the members of the Cabinet 


the 
Yet 


House for the suffrage 


be 


will vote in 


amendment. it could not made 


a Government measure at present, ex 


cept on pain of breaking up the Cab 
inet and wrecking the party. Lloyd 
George declared that no statesman and 
no party can now form a Ministry to 
carry woman suffrage. 

At the Economic Club dinner in New 
York last Thursday night, Mr. Shuster 


presented the tragic of Persia in 


case 
that 
lib- 


in- 


a few strong and simple words 


went to the heart of every lover of 
erty and justice, and every hater of 
cold-blooded 
of his 


the many international crimes that have 


iquity and oppression, 


within the sound voice. Among 


been committed in there latter days, the 


despoiling of Persia, the ruthless crush- 


ing out of her aspirations in the face of 
so much merit shown by her people un- 


der circumstances of almost hopeless 


difficulty, stands out preéminent in in- 


famy. It must 


us 


in 


struggle of the 


against 


unscrupul 


ing might, a part 


inspiring 
trymen., 
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WHAT ROOSEVELTISM MEANS. 
his hat 


When Mr. Roosevelt threw 


into the ring the other day, he gave the 


ignal for a contest the like of which 


has not been seen before in this country. 
It is not like the struggle between the 
Bryan wing and the anti-Bryan wing of 
the Democratic party; it is not like any 


contest in which Mr. Roosevelt himself 


has hitherto figured. To attempt to sum 
up its character in a word or a phrase 
vould be quite impossible; for both on 
hi ide and on the opposing side there 


a highly complex array of forces 


vorking together without any true bond 


connection, It is none the less clear 
that at the heart of the Roosevelt move- 
ent of 1912 there is something abso- 
lutel distinctive, and something that 
American politics is wholly novel. 
It has long been a commonplace of po- 
litical comment among us that Roose 
has stolen Bryan's thunder; and it 
quite true that in a certain way he 
n tl if the man whose 
ra , hot many years ago, he de- 
nounces ith unmeasured vehemence. 
But there is one aspect of Roosevelt’s 
present candidacy, and that the most 
vital of all, to which Bryan's furnished 
no parallel. Bryan always had a para- 
mount issue, or a batch of paramount 
issues, on which the salvation of the 
people depended; but, in spite of the 
d enthusiasm he evoked, and the ex- 
traordinary hold he obtained over a 


large part of the nation, he never fora 


moment regarded himself, nor did his 


followers regard him, as a personal sav- 


lor of the American people. It was free 


silver that was to rescue them from the 


clutches of the Gold Power; it was de- 


struction of the Trusts that was to free 


them from the oppressions of monop- 
oly; it was the initiative and referen- 
dum that were to work the restoration 
of pure democracy; it was guarantee of 
bank deposits that was to make panics 
imp ible. Bryan appealed for the suf 
frages of the people on the ground that 


he is the champion of these measures, 


and on the ground that these measures 


ere desperately neces for the peo- 


uy 


ph elfare Never was there any 
clal expre or implied, that he car- 
ried in his own person a singular power, 
1 unique virtue through which the 
country was to be saved and without 


which it was doomed to ruin. But the 


the Roosevelt campaign of 
_ 


very pith of 


The 


1912, the thing that gives it life, the| 


Nation 
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thing that will make it win if it is to 
win at all, is that upon Roosevelt per- | 
sonally our salvation depends; whether | 
shouted from the housetops or only in-| 
timated or implied, the master-thought | 
of the true Rooseveltian to-day is that) 
through placing Roosevelt once 
more in the Presidential chair can we | 
stem the tide that is making for revolu-| 


only 


tion. 

Just at this moment, indeed, Mr. | 
Roosevelt is placing in the forefront of 
his agitation the proposal that the de- 
cisions of the highest State courts on 
questions of constitutionality should be 
subject to reversal by popular 
But for the purpose of judging of 
the character of the Roosevelt move- 
ment, it is quite needless to go into the 
merits of that proposal. It has had no- 
thing to do with the rise of Roosevelt- 


made 


vote. 


ism; it may or may not have anything 
to do with its future development. If 
he is looked as the hero of the 


Progressive cause, 


upon 
it is not because of 
his specific position on this or on any 
other Upon not a single 


one of the great features of the Pro- 


radical issue. 


gressive programme, except that of con- 
servation of natural resources, has he 
played the part of a pioneer or even of 
a leader. His attitude the 
Trusts is wholly different from that of 


on the tariff he has been 


towards 


the radicals; 


not far from a standpatter; on the in-| 
itiative and referendum as definite prac- 
propositions, his 
even in the matter of 


tical position is ex- 
tremely canny; 
campaign contributions—surely a case | 
of the dollar against the man—he is on | 
record, in the very last months‘*of his | 
Administration, as opposing bitterly the | 
publication of contributions before the | 
election. What, then, is it that makes | 
him seem, in the eyes of thousands of 
enthusiastic admirers, the very embodi-| 
ment of progress, the pillar of a peo- 
ple’s hope, the centre of a world’s de- 
sire? 


The answer is not far to seek. It has 


been furnished by Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self, in scores of speeches and inter- 
views It buret forth in the first 


speeches he made in the West after his 
return Africa. “I will make the 
corporations come to time,” he declared 
In his 
Ossawatomle speech, he put the matter 
into more substantial shape, when he| 
spoke of the Executive as “the steward | 


from 


in his rear-platform harangues. 


of the public welfare,” and laid out a 
vague but sweeping programme of pa- 
ternalism to show what a vast area he 
meant should be covered by that steward- 
ship. His happy appropriation of the 
phrase of the “square deal” has fur- 
nished his followers with a convenient 
pocket edition of their gospel. It is not 
this or that measure that must be pass- 
ed; not this or that policy that is to be 


|promoted or stimulated. All the bless- 


ings that we seek are to be attained, all 
the burdens under which we groan are 


‘to be lifted, by the magic of the square 


deal, with Roosevelt, its inventor and 
custodian, in charge of the process. 
There are doubtless thousands of Roose- 
veltians throughout the country who 
imagine that the movements for child- 
labor laws, and for employers’ liability, 
and for juvenile courts, and improved 
sanitation, which have been steadily 
spreading over the country for many 
years as a result of the earnest endeav- 
ors of many devoted men and women, 
owe their existence, somehow or other, 
and that 
progress will come to an end if he 
should disappear from the scene. But 
there is another thing far more serious. 
For the whole trend of the Roosevelt 
gospel is towards the belief that the 
deep-seated causes of unrest and discon- 
tent can be removed by the crude pro- 
cesses of a Rooseveltian square deal. 
To elect him would mean, to thousands 


to the virtue of Roosevelt, 


‘of enthusiasts, the sending forth of a 


champion armed to the teeth, to destroy 
the dragons of injustice and inequality, 
and allay the clamors of the poor and 
discontented. 

To find the nearest analogue to this 
phenomenon we have to go to the 
French Republic in its Aark days. It 
is not a personal comparison we are 
making; we would not be understood 
to say that between Col. Roosevelt and 
Gen. Boulanger there is any resem- 
blance whatever, either as to character 
or ability. But between Boulangism 
and Rooseveltism there is a very close 
resemblance indeed. The sentiment that 
rallies to Roosevelt as the necessary 
savior of the Republic is essentially of 
the same type as that which made “le 
brav’ Général” for a time the idol of 
millions of Frenchmen, The test to 
which the American people are now 
about to be put is a test not of their 
judgment as to particular measures, 
nor even as to particular men; it is a 
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test of their sobriety as a nation. Has! 
the country come to such a pass that it 
must turn for rescue to a savior of the 
Republic? Has this nation, of whose in- 
stitutions, of whose prosperity, of whose 
history, it was the custom of Ameri- 
cans, only a few years ago, to be so 
proud—has it suddenly been discovered 
to be in such dire straits that its salva- 
tion hangs on the heroic virtues of a 
single champion? France found she did 
not need her Boulanger; are we to con- 
fess that we are in worse case now than 


she was a generation ago? 


IMPROVING THE JUDICIARY. 

To a “looker-on in Vienna” the most 
interesting thing about the agitation for 
the recall of judges in our country must 
be neither the crudeness of the propos- 
al nor the fact that it has made some 
headway, but rather the fact that it has 
thus far shown so little sign of being 
regarded with approval by any consid- 
erable part of the American people. It 
has behind it a number of the forces 
that usually make for popularity. 
Among these not the least important, 
though perhaps the least spoken of, is 
the fact that now for a number of years 
the actual working of our judicial ma- 
chinery has been the subject of emphat- 
ic, and indeed vehement, criticism at 
the hands of the weightiest representa- 
tives of sober and conservative opinion. 
President Taft himself, whom it is the 
fashion of the moment, in certain quar- 
ters, to regard as the most benighted of 
reactionaries, declared two or three 
years ago that American criminal pro- 
cedure is so defective and so far behind 
that of other countries as to be a dis- 
grace to the nation; and in some re- 
spects his criticism of matters connect- 
ed with our civil procedure was only 
less harsh than this. He has several 
times since taken occasion to reiterate 
these strictures; and in doing so he 
was but giving the authority of his 
high office to judgments that have been 
pronounced by leading members of the 
bench and bar. 

Again, the picture which ardent agi- 
tators have drawn of outrageous condi- 
tions existing in certain special cases 
—such as that of California, for exam- 
ple—was naturally calculated to make a 
very effective appeal to the imagination. 
The best friends of the judiciary, so the 
thought may be supposed to have run, 


The Nation 


admit that there is urgent need of re- 


form; but they are only mincing mat- 
ters—look here, and here, and here, if 
you wish to see the actual truth. So 
there was the grievance, big and spec- 
tacular enough to make a popular issue. 
And as for the remedy, it had just that 
naive simplicity that is so calculated to 
win the favor of the populace, Let us 
get right down to the people, and we 
are sure to be all right. We know, to 
begin with, that the people are sound 
to the core. If courts and judges are 
not what they should be, it must be be 
ause we have not faithfully adhered 
o the democratic principle in the mat 
ter of the judiciary. Let us throw open 
the doors and windows ‘and let in the 
fresh air of the pepular will. That is 
the sovereign cure for all ills of the 
body politic; to doubt that it has virtue 
to effect the cure of this disease is to 
distrust democracy itself and be false 
to American ideals. We will make the 
judges created by the people subject to 
recall by the people. Then we shall have 
judges that are honest, efficient, expedi- 
tious, and methods of procedure that 
satisfy all the requirements of justice. 
Nevertheless, it may be asserted with- 
out the slightest hesitation that an over 
whelming majority of the American elec- 
torate has remained unmoved by the 
plea and is resolutely opposed to any 
such tampering with our idicial sys- 


say that the 


To say this is only t 


American people are still, as they have 


been throughout their history, a sober 
people. They believe in democracy, but 
they do not believe that there resides 


in democracy a magic power to dissolve 
all the difficulties, to disentangle all the 
intricacies, of life. No specious jug- 
gling of phrases can suffice to convince 
them that the simple process of occa- 
sionally recalling a judge whom the peo 
ple disapprove can be made a substitute 
for the patient, intelligent, and arduous 
vork that is necessary for establishing 
a stronger judiciary and a better judi 
And we 


think that there is.enough left of our 


cial procedure. cannot but 


“ancient humor,” of hard-headed Yan 
kee shrewdness, to see the inherent ab 
surdity of the recall of judges. The idea 
that we can procure for the bench a 
body of able, impartial, self-assertive, 
and independent judges by the childish 
expedient of once in a while thrusting 
out with ignominy one whom the people 


wish to get rid of is hardly calculated 


yeypry 
a ww | 


* 
to appeal to the average American's bus- 
iness intelligence 
It happens, too, that in intries 
where the status of the judiciary is p: 
) ) 


cisely the opposite of that which the a 


Seeking 


es of the recall are 


bring about, no such complain are 
heard as those which form the basis of 
igitation. The English and the Ca 
idian courts, with their judges 
ointed and holding for life, are a d 
t cy nor of favorit 
i K ne { fTe« y 
nd dispatctl As for procedure, at 
Queen Victoria’s reign ju 
ial methods in England were en 
bered ! nicali nd ab i 
ties oa de il i r nha 
hing v kn here; and thers 
rid of within a few decades, not by the 
pplication of any cheap nostrum, but 


determined and intelligent effort on 


part of those who knew the bu 


they were dealing with. What we ] 
here we shall not get at any less p: 
Improvements in procedure will be at 
tained, if attained at all, by the twofold 
p ss 0 refully fra d laws 
d to that end and of judges choser 
ording to a higher popular star d 
nd under nditior ore cal 
») attract the best type f n 
‘ Not by the threat of dis 
} is might held ¢ rad 
( ( the i 
tior t y and it 
! t | t n ype t 
! Kind I ! ught te 
! ry place } 
ne t n » a pt | 
Lis Dem ( ha rea 
but there is nothing in its chart 
eals the la f hu n na i 
til those la have | 1 repealed we 
n never hope el it the quality 
he judi ring its sti 1g 


and authority 


FREE SUGAR AND AN INCOME TAXA 
The bills approved by the iucus O 
tHiouse Democrats for making sugar free 


and taxing incomes above $5,000, cam«é 


a genuine surprise. The secret of 
their preparing had been well kept 
They have been hailed as a great party 


stroke. Already the political advan 


tages to be gained by the Democrats 
are confidently reckoned up. But 


s a general rule in politics that sur 


prises and great strokes lead to disap 
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pointment The surprise is as apt to 
prove disagreeable as of the other sort; 
ind the stroke may easily wound the 
party which thinks to inflict it upon the 
oth An proposal for a_ radical 
change of policy, particularly in the 


matter of taxation, has to be considered 


rot only as a matter of immediate im- 
pressions, but of ultimate judgment; 
not merely the tactics but the conse- 
quences must be taken into the reckon- 


ing. Viewed in this larger way, there 


to doubt the wisdom of 


bills 


seems reason 


these latest fiscal of the House 


Democrats 


So fai boldness goes in attacking 


as 


a protective duty which has come to 


have the air of a vested right, the plan 
both raw and refined, upon 
The pro- 


vehement 


fo put sugar, 
deserves praise. 
the 


Democratic Representatives 


the free list 


was adopted over 


posal 
protests of 


from Louisiana and Colorado, speaking 


for cane-growers and the producers of 
sugar beets But their local interest 
was disresarded, as every local inter- 
est should be when it conflicts with a 
broad and sound national policy. For 
this display of the true spirit that 


should animate tariff framers, Mr. Un- 
derwood and those who stood with him 
merit commendation. We cannot get a 
justifiable of tariff 
they are made to fit national conditions 


system taxes until 


and general demands, with parochial 


and even private back-yard appeals rul 
ed out 
But if tariff duties are to be levied for 


revenue only, we must be very careful 


about laying a rude hand upon a sched- 
ule which is confessedly a great reve 
The sugar taxes bring in 


That fact 


nue-produce! 
more than $50,000,000 a year 
is one which must bulk large with any 
ponsible for making up the na 
He not like the 
with 


ran re 


in 


the 


tional budget may 


cidental protection that goes 


tax, and may resent the insolent and 
threatening attitude of those who bene 
but still there stands the large 
He 
rightly think of sugar as now a univer 
of 


ita cost to millions: 


fi by 
contribution to the Treasury. 


it, 
may 


desire to re 
but if he is a 
he 


run off with the taking cry of 


sal necessary life and 


duce 


tatesman more than a politician 


will not 
a “free breakfast table” until he has dis 


in which the deficten- 


cove red some WAY 
cy In revenue may be made good 
It is only fair to Mr. Underwood to 


that he has consistently maintained 


Say 


The N 


attitude 


ation 


the correct in this matter. 
Both last year and this, in the drafting 
and presentation of tariff bills, he has 
kept steadily in mind the need of sup- 
with funds for 
carrying it on. it is in keeping 


with this position that he now admits 


plying the government 


Ana 


the necessity of making good the $50,- 
000,000 of revenue which would be cut 
ofi by the 
Hence the proposal of an income tax. 
That natural alterna- 
tive, if the enactment of such a tax were 


abolishing duty on sugar. 


would seem a 


clearly legal, but suppose it turns out 
that you are only enacting a lawsuit? 
yield public revenue, as 
unhappily in 1895 
when of the 
Wilson tariff was taken into the courts. 


Lawsuits no 


was discovered 
the income-tax measure 
And the present plan would inevitably 
About it there is an air 
or 


be so taken. 
of attempting something 
at least unforeseen. The excise tax on 
the business which the Su- 


preme Court has held legal in the case 


irregular, 


doing of 


corporations, is somehow to be ex- 
partnerships and to indi- 
viduals. But the whole thing is con- 
fessedly uncertain, and has the appear- 
ance of fumbling at a big problem. It 
is virtually certain that we shall some 
day have an income tax in this country. 
The Constitutional amendment making 


of 


tended to 


it unquestionably legal is in a fair way 
to be ratified. And if we are to have 
the tax at all we ought to haverit in a 
definite form, with the law drawn broad- 
ly and carefully, instead of by means of 
a device that looks very like a quibble, 
and in a halting measure which might 
be oppressive and unjust to some and 
which would surely leave many of the 
large incomes untaxed. 
advocates of a straight-out income 
tax will not like this which 
is neither flesh nor fowl nor good red 


ea 
“excise,” 


herring. 

such considerations 
It is that the Demo- 
in these 


Over and above 
there rises another 
not, 


country as 


are 


the 


crats in Congress 


neasures, impressing 


steady or entirely sincere. They seem 
to be feeling about for a fetching po- 
litical issue, rather than laying their 


real political programme before the peo- 
ple. It is searcely pretended now that 
the bills for making sugar free and for 
levying a disguised income tax can pass 
both houses and get the President's sig- 


rature. There is too much the impres- 


sion of something having been advanced | 


Even convinc-| 
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' for political effect, not for serious legis- 


lation. This was not the case with the 
other tariff bills which the Democrats 
have favored and put through the 
House. They may not have expected 
them to become law, but at least they 
were ready to make them law, and if 
the Democrats were to be put in com- 
plete power next year, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that such reductions 
of duty as their party has committed 
itself to in the items of wool and steel 
and cotton and chemicals would, in fact, 
become law. With these latest propos- 
als the look of things is different. They 
do not have the appearance of mature 
consideration. They seem to be more 
like political experiments than deliber- 
ate legislation. And in our opinion they 
will not do the party any good, since 
they will make it appear not sure of 
its ground and disposed to be flighty. 
And if there is anything the Democrats 
need to do, in order to regain the con- 
fidence of the country, it is to show 
themselves calm and cautious and sure- 
footed. 


REPORT OF THE FACTORY COMMIS- 
SION. 

The dreadful loss of life in the Tri- 
angle Waist Company fire of a year 
ago brought home to the people of New 
York, as nothing else could have done, 
the lack of proper exercise of the police 
power of the State in safeguarding the 
lives of industrial workers. The most 


superficial examination revealed the 


'fact that the loss of life could have been 


prevented, in fact that the fire itself 
would probably never have taken place, 
if the simplest precautions had been in 
force in this factory. If smoking had 
been prevented, the cigarette which 
started this fire would not have been 
lighted and thrown into the pile of 
waste. If the waste had been properly 
disposed of in fireproof receptacles, the 
fire could not have spread with such 
tremendous velocity. If an automatic 
sprinkler system had been installed, the 
fire would have been put out before it 
got any headway. If the workers had 
not been so crowded together and the 
aisles s0 clogged by their chairs and 
machines, the panic would not have 
started and the exits would not have 
clogged. If the exits had been 
properly marked, open, and brought to 
the attention of the workers by signs 
and fire-drills, the workers would have 


been 
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able to escape from the fire in 


life 


been 


greater numbers and the loss of 


would have been much reduced, even if 
the other precautions had been omitted. 
These at 
time of the fire. 


facts were brought out the 


It was also recognized 
at that time that the conditions in this 
factory were typical of the conditions 
throughout the city and State in numer- 
Not only this, but 


ous other factories. 


the community awoke to a consideration 


of its neglect of other matters besides 
the fire hazard which are the prope: 
subject of police protection 

It was a recognition of these condi 


tions that led the Legislature of 1911 to 


appoint a commission to investigate the 


The 


been m 


this State. 


report ot 


ad 


factories in 


the Commission has just to 


the Legislature. It is a valuable piece of 
work. It takes its place in the sam« 
class with the report of the Employers’ 
Liability Commission to New York 
State Legislature and the report on 
railway securities to the President. It 


matter of congratulation that such 


is a 

work as this can be obtained by the 
State as a matter of patriotic duty in 
stead of for gain. The commissioners 
included two Senators, three Assembly- 
men, and four private citizens, all of 
whom served without pay. Their coun 
sel, who, of course, bore the great bur- 
den of the work, was Mr. A. I. Elkus, 
and he also served without compensa- 
tion; and many of the experts upon 
whom the Commission had to depend 
for help, such as Dr. George M. Price 
and Dr. H. F. Porter and others, gave 


their services virtually free. 
This preliminary report of the Com- 
mission covers only three months’ work 


and is remarkable for the great range 


of subjects which it treats, for the clear- 
ness and simplicity with which it pre- 
sents the problems, and for the definite- 


ness with which it makes recommenda- 


tions for new legislation. The subjects 


treated are fire hazard, factory inspec- 


tion, sanitation, occupational diseases, 


bakeries, manufacturing in tenements, 


employment of women and children, and 
foundries. At first sight, one might sup- 


pose it was a mistake to turn over to 


one commission an investigation cover- 


ing such a multiplicity of problems. 
What possible relationship has fire haz- 
ard to the employment of women and 
children, or to foundries? The answer is 
that legislation on each and every one 


of these different subjects depends for 


‘The Nation 


its validity upon the exercise by the 
State of its police powers Acts have 
been passed from time to time in New 
York dealing with o1 another of 
the robienis considered y s Ce 
mission. For instance anu 
facturing has been the i t of legi 
lation, there has been t to regu 
late the hours ol gislation 
and manufacturing in i es h als 
been the subject ofl lat ‘ t 
ment In each case g tior 
has met with Constitut l jections, 
ch have led the Court Appeals t 
declare the a in par oid 
To « ree hese ( ] f 

ons s essential that act i 

ea ilid exer ft I 
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on Db eves t 

i s ] la I n 
\ , Cons 

ent but ft ind 

ud nust | Zi 
It therefore ) definit 
recommendations on thes line but 
asks to have its time extended 

The report does, however, ike defi 
nite recommendations for sla 
tion in regard to many of the ibjects 
investigated. In connection the 
fire hazard, it recommends legislation to 
concentrate the responsibility for State 
inspection, to compel factories to put in 
fireproof receptacles, enclose and protect 
gas lights and prevent smoking, to en- 
ible the Fire Department to compel fire 
drills in factories, to require the instal- 
lation of automatic sprinklers in fac- 
tories where more than two hundred 
people are employed and the factories 
are above seven stories in height, to in 
crease the protection afforded by exits 
and fire escapes, and to regulate the 
vumber of workers that may be em- 
ployed in one of these factorie The 
specific legislation proposed in relation 
to this last point is perhaps the most 

nportant of the Commission's recom 
mendations. 

In this branch of its investigation, as 
well as in other branches, the Com- 
mission has but marked out the field 
and ploughed the ground Attention is 
called to the necessity of a building 
code and there is valuable comment on 


the subject of occupational diseases. 
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through college on twenty hens a year. 
stuff 
ban consumption; it is intended for that 


Such is obviously written for ur- 


which at 
call 


independence in 


large body of straphanger 


regular intervals hears the of the 


is allured by 


soil and 


a truck-garden, but then shrinks from 


the prospect of carrying paper parcels 


into town 


The commuter may be sufficiently de- 


a citizen who digs in a garden 
This 


instinctive 


fined as 


and detests railway presidents. 


sentiment may vary from 


dislike to consuming hatred, but in some 
form it is always present. The atti- 
tude, one is bound to admit, is in one 


int respect unjustified; and para- 


nporta 


doxical as it may seem, the slower the 


trains on the commuter’s road, the less 
reasol there for resentment. For it 
s largely because he travels on a road 


which might carry him faster than it ac- 


tually does that the commuter is made 


valuable to himself, the State, and the 


natior Those two prolonged journeys 
every day give him the necessary leisure 
for contemplation that the man in the 
ty, clinging to a strap and wedged in 
between two men bigger than himself, 
l ntirely deprived of. 
ilts are obvious. As for the 
city in, the only way in which he 
in forget the misery of his situation 
plunge into a furious reading of 
ol ne paper after another, with the 
| object of obtaining, not infor 
ition, but oblivion The opportunity 
to read slowly, to pause, to reflect, and 
digest what one has read, is to be 
had only in a comfortable seat on a 
paratively slow train; and every dis- 
rangement of the schedule only con 
tributes to this educational process 
here are commuters—those who have 
just moved out to the country—who do 
indulge in fair dreams of wealth in 
connection with their poultry-yards, as 
we have described, but such flights of 
fancy are invariably reserved for the 
quiet hour on the train. Once at home, 
ther no nonsense in the business 
The daily trip is the commute?'s oppor 
tunity for a Aatharsis that makes men 
sensible 
r} regular adventure in the realm 
of fancy followed by a regular return to 


world of fact, makes the commuter 


On the train he dreams 


the 
an ideal citizen 
he works. 


In 
thus combines in himself an intelli- 


ponders the garden 


and 
He 
gent 


progressivism and an intelligent 


The Nation 
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conservatism. The man who has by 
patient labor brought forth the flower 


from the seed and the tree from the 
sapling, will not be carried off his feet 
by the quack economist and the dealer 
in political nostrums. He knows that 
peach trees cannot be made to grow by 
coming out loudly for the recall of the 
San José scale or the leaf-blight. He 
knows that vegetable gardens do not 
flourish when we solemnly reassert the 
superiority of human rights over the 
rights of the potato-bug. He knows that 
the earth will not yield its increase by 
the mere declaration of undying enmity 
Patient dig- 


ging and delving, ceaseless labor with 


against rust and brown-rot. 


the watering-can and the hose, patient 


and remorseless warfare with the ar- 
senic spray, the knife, and the shears— 
these are the methods by which garden- 
patches and orchards are kept in condi- 
tion and the increasing demands of the 
family are provided for. When some- 
body sends the commuter a catalogue 
it 

him on the train and thinks it over. 


He 


with miracles in it, he takes with 


has thus retained the antique vir- 
tues, this suburban citizen of ours, and 
added to them conquests of the modern 
spirit. In his hesitating, plodding way, 


he beats down the resistance of an un- 


grateful soil and surmounts the diffi- 
culties of ferry travel in winter. Rail- 
ay presidents are afraid of him. They 


may mock at him, revile him, tell him 


is unprofitable traffic and is not want- 


he 


ed; but they end by making excuses 
about terminal facilities and delays in- 
cident to regrading and electrification. 
He has his dreams of wealth, of the 


time when he may give up his desk in 
the city and put in ten hours a day on 
But it is doubtful whether at 
For in 


his land. 


heart he desires to grow rich. 


his situation he realizes the 
ideal of the Sabine farm, that alterna- 
tion of life close to nature and life close 
millionaires 
and poets 


all are able to 


present 


to Broadway which only 


with a prodigious income 


vithout any income at 


realize, 


GEORG BRANDES AT SEVENTY. 


Beraen, Norway, Februaty 14. 
The eminent Danish literary critic, 
Georg Brandes, celebrated his seventieth 
birthday on February 4, and was greet- 
ed as the great master and leader of 
the Intellectual world in articles and 
speeches all over the Scandinavian coun- 


tries. 


It makes a strange impression 
to see papers which forty years ago in- 
dulged in the vilest abuse, now joining 
in the praise of his life work, and to 
hear individuals who formerly compar- 
ed him to the devil now adore him as 
a demi-god. It reminds one of the im- 
pressions of Edmund Gosse expressed 
in his “Two Visits to Denmark, 1872- 
1874.” Giving an account of his rela- 
tions with Brandes during his visit to 
Denmark in the latter year, the Eng- 
lish critic writes: 


It was difficult to account for the re- 
pulsion and even terror of Georg Brandes 
which I heard expressed around me when- 
ever his name came up in the course of 
general conversation. At the present day 
we have grown to be so lax and so in- 
dulgent to opinions that it is not easy for 
us to reconstruct, even in imagination, the 
indignant zealotry of ear-ier times. That 
universal suspicion, that scurrilous abuse, 
of She-ley, which prevailed about 1819, which 
culminated in the poet’s being knocked down 
an English bully in the post office of 
Pisa, and which were reflected in the loath- 
some insinuations of the Quarterly Review 

these are the nearest paralle! which I 
can think of to the way in which Brandes 
was shunned and maligned in Copenhagen 
in 1874, 


by 


But things have changed in the course 
of these forty years, and the mind and 
heart of the Scandinavian peoples have 
been widely liberalized. It is Brandes’s 
enduring merit to have brought about 
this change and to have “set thoughts 
free” in religion, morals, patriotism, and 
literature. 

On the occasion of the festival the 
well-known Gyldendalske Forlag (Gyl- 
dendal’s publishing firm) put out a new 
and splendidly illustrated edition (Jub- 
ilee Edition) of one of Brandes’s most 
famous works, the study of Shake- 
speare. At the same time was initiated 
at the Royal Library of Copenhagen a 
so-called Brandes Archive (Georg 
Brandes Arkivet), containing books by 
and on Brandes, letters, manuscripts, 
and so forth. On this occasion the 
chairman of the Danish Authors’ Soci- 
ety, Otto Benzon, paid a high tribute 
to the genius of Brandes, concluding as 
follows: 


So we transfer to the Royal Library the 
Georg Brandes Archive, oot as a valuable 
gift only, but as a monument of a man, a 
significant man, who, by knowledge and 
clearsightedness, threw new light on many 
things, a courageous man, who disinterest- 
edly fought for what he thought just and 


against what he thought unjust, a good 
Danish man, who did honor to his coun- 
try. Seventy years old, this knight- 


errant now stands in the arena, dauntless 
as ever. We wish that for a long time he 
may stand so. 


A Danish periodical, Tilskueren (The 
Spectator), to which Brandes for many 
years has been a frequent contributor, 
put out a special Brandes number, con- 
taining many valuable and interesting 
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studies on the critic. Brandes also re- 
ceived a more official recognition of his 
work in the shape of the so-called 
“medal of merit in gold,” bestowed 
upon him by the Danish King on the 
recommendation of the Ecclesiastical 
Department. 

In Norway appeared a handsomely 
printed book of greetings from promi- 
nent Norwegian men and women, 
“Georg Brandes, 1842-1912, from Nor- 
way on the Septuagesimal Day.” The 
greetings vary in length from a single 
line to several pages, and are chiefly 
concerned with the immense influence 
Brandes exerted on individual develop- 
ment as well as on national life. The 


work opens with a_— characteristic 
note by the author, Knut Hamsun, in 
which he praises Brandes as the ever 
young and courageous champion; and 


is followed by contributions from such 
men Gunnar Heiberg, Christian 
Krohg, J. Lévland, Christian Sinding, 
and Gerhard Gran. A few of the utter 
ances may be worth quoting. The poet 
Gunnar Heiberg “As a 
man, I chose two teachers, Johan Sve1 
drup and Georg The former 
maintained Norway for the Norwegians 
Georg taught me Europe fo! 
Norway. I never repented my choice.” 
The author Johan Bojer finishes a two 
page article with the following words: 


as 


says: 


young 


jrandes. 


Brandes 


“And now he is seventy years old. In 
the Germanic and Slavic world hi 
name started like a banner, then it be 


came a culture it has formed a 
generation.” The late Minister of For 
eign Affairs, J. Lévland, says in part 
“For the disposition, the fidelity, th« 
farsightedness, the courage, and the rich 
influence has shown in his many 
fights for liberty, he deserves the 
thanks and homage of all nations.” 

The Swedish periodicals and newspa 
pers paid an equally high tribute to his 
genius. From England he received an 
address expressing admiration of his 
work and good wishes for the coming 
years, signed by fifty representatives of 
the world of English literature and art. 
From the Danish colonies in London, 
Manchester, Newcastle, and Edinburgh 
were sent telegrams to their illustrious 
countryman. 

In strict accordance with his nature, 
Brandes fled from the country to avoid 
all the festivals and personal homage 
which he knew to be in store for him 
if he stayed at home. He went to Paris, 
where he spent his birthday in sim- 
plicity and tranquillity, refusing an in- 
vitation from the Scandinavian Soci- 
ety of that city to attend a banquet in 
his honor. A couple of days later he 
delivered a lecture in Paris for the 
benefit of a poor old newspaperwoman, 
whom he had come across on a street- 
corner near his hotel. 


now 


he 


ARNE KILDAL. 
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NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 


Henry de Quincey, writing to his brother 





Thomas in 1808, says: “I send this by 
Mr. Harden, and should have co Vv se 
if it had not rained so I folded well 
in paper, that he might not s¢ he Iness 
of the cover through it and ther vy jude 
what was.” On this letter Th is in 
scribes this grim “me Th ‘kk was 
‘The Simpliciad’ by Mr. Mant, a poor Ox 
ford Fool.” 
The author thus emphatically yndemned 
was Richard Mant born n i177¢ who 
atriculated at Oxford in 1793, became a 
ellow of Oriel in 1708 M.A 1800, and 
.D. in 1815 After holdi sé al t 
es he was appointed B K al 
1s Bishop of Dow ] 
82 of Dromor in 14 ind died No 
vember 1848. Probably if de Quincey had 
en ivored wit! i gl 
h reer of Ut , i " 
hara erized he wouid i ira 
1dgiment in a lder | ras \ 1 if he 
had said that Mant wa } write! a 
foolish work—it is really only a 
of 5 pages—it would vf é is) a 
very ich » t pur} ga 
verdict B l LS0S a | lL.d rR 
xpression ) i | 
are I 0 oO I 
{ j rh OkI ) i 
AuULHO lip i ittie | ! 
Brit Musée Catalog i 
in al rh { 
rH} 
SIMPLICIAD 
a a rico la 
Poen 
Containing 
i the scholars o 
new schoo 
gested | Horace’s Art P r 
ed a oO plation of 
work 
of 
the first masters 
Simplex indit Horace 
Undecked save with he If M 
lon: Printed for John Joseph Stock 
dale, No. 41 Pall Mall 1808 12mo 
The dedication, with its flimsy pretext of 
ilment by tl omission of owel 5 
lo Messrs. W-ll --m W-rdsw-rth, R-b-rt 
S--tl and me * r-dz Precis 
references, with extracts r given » th 
tings of th three poet revolutionar 
The criti acknowledges that t wa 
his intention to ridicule the new and an 
lassical school,” but protests that he has 
sed no exaggeration and that ndeed, the 
school is incapable of caricature He 
discla all malignity, and SES led 
ation of a very unusual kind n hese 
words 
With the friends of humanity and virtue 
I venerate your humane feelings and your 
virtuous principles: with the generality 
of our countrymen, 1 acknowledge and ad 
nire uur talents but at same time, 
vith most men of discernment and culti- 
vated minds, I lament degradation of 
your genius, and deprecat: propagation 
of your perverted taste 
Such was the attitude of a man of class 
ical culture and of some poeti impulse 
ten years after the appearance of the “Ly 
rical Ballads.” To him the three are only 
Poets who fix their visionar sight 
On sparrow'’s @¢ggs in prospect of delight 
With fervent welcome greet the clowwor « fam 
Put it to bed and bless it ! ts na 
Hunt waterfalls that gallo lown tl t 
4nd dance with dancing ghing daffodilis 
Or measure muddy ponds fre side t } 


And fnd them 


Poets 


three feet 
with t ther ark r brother 1 } ; 


And Mutter with half-brother butterfly 


lace V ty ’ 
\ . au j . er t iH f Pras 
o apos toll iisies learn to think, 
I) ghts from r f ) drink 
“ with fond lang ! t y Th 
i’ray their spa * 0 t spades 
\ ‘ atte ik hege “< *s 
\ ‘ ‘ en the . 

Wordsworth's small celandine is very 

irshly handled, and of ourse no mercy 
s shown to Coleridge's young ass But 
he criti praises a feeling’ poem in 
which Sout! invoked revenge for bleed- 
ing Afri wrong and warmly commends 
Wordsworth estal strain to good Lord 
Clifford's prais However, he cannot en- 
lure to hear of 
( . Ww t t! pottage 

t ’ " . wl ve 1 
Beggars | puder wl thrive 
A ge zg wi ! t know «se from five 
Such sut x 4 t true 
But then they're poor ar paltry ¢t 
And ti s awiftiy ¥ weds 
Ss ha t z a fe f 
I ! I ! s like these f ty le 
Dela se your t izhts and ma) guage 
vile 
He is deeply pained that the three revo- 
lutionaries ar not content with the metres 
of Milton, The ‘ Cowpel! Gray 
ind Dryden, but must 
rt I’ ] 
appt t 
I t Amt i 
I . t 
Wordsworth's Goo Blake Betty Foy 
and Al F and ir-¢ ] 
ollis Mi : | cial 
hilar 

r} | ! n ! I he list 
of ti Bisho vritings in tl Gj men’s 
Vagazine Ja " 1849), and is also 
mentione t biography t Archdeacon 
Edward Berens It is interesting to note 
thatin one of his latest publications, Bishop 
Mant quotes Wordsworth’s sonnet on the 

Decay of Piety.’ His objection to “th 
anti-classical school whom he had sat 
rized in his earlier days, was perhaps not 
inveterate. So far a the Bishop re 
membered at all t th generation, it 
as a nymn-writer “When all Bishop 
Mant’s translation original hymns, aad 
versions of the Psaln in common use 
are taken into account, it is found that h 
is somewhat strongly represented in mod 
ern hymnology says Dr. John Julian, In 
his “Dictionary of Hymnology.” 

From this bibliographical excursion 
may conc.ude that Richard Mant at thirty 
two and Thomas de Quincey at twenty-tw« 
were both somewhat rash in their judg 
ments. No great stress can be lald upon 


a private memorandum written on a private 
letter, but Mant’s anonymous 
more Mant’s 
attention of the growing tribe of Coleridge 
he names one 
by Wordsworth if 


diatribe was 


serious tract is worta tii 


collectors, for while 


by 


piece 
Southey and ons 
which he approves 
praise for 8. T. C 
The Simpliciad” 
had known 
thor of the Rayme 
As to this 
English language, 
Such are the 
onventional when confronted 
WILLIAM E,. A 


he has word of 
In the year 1808, when 
published, Coleridge 


au- 


no 


was 
years as the 
the 


ten 
of 


poem, 


been for 

Ancient Via 
of the 
Mant 


perils 


riner’! one great 
abseo- 


of 


by genius 


is 


est 


the 
silent 


in 


lutely the 
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, ; Notwithstanding the large and Binghamton 7, Mount Vernon 7, Schenec- 
id reas n t number of places tady 7. It must be remembered, however, 
e ta pport 1 their libraries, that the avérage cost per volume of is- 
ease ¢)} er of libraries ‘s is no final test of relative efficiency, 
» 7 s librari > s widely r e em- 
ling at a still more rapid rate, and braries differ so widely in th 
' s ref ce 
are " t libraries chartered P!85'S On reteren work, 
‘ . “orty-five aries f State ere 
at le] lit entirely for their Forty-fiv libraries of the State wer 
nefitec , : he ve , i - 
support on voluntary contributions Denefited during the year by gifts or be 
' te as tred with 165 such Guests, each valued at $100 or more, the 
. ' ore important being: One hundred thou- 
: and dollars left to Rochester by will of 
ver gT 1 during the past 
M. W tundell for a library and fine arts 
new libra and 10 libraries tee . 
‘ building $95,000 to New Rochelle from 
we izht nto relations 
‘ Andre Carnegie for a library building; 
lucati« ] ul it by official 
: 0,000 to Washingtonville by will of Da 
of in the 
id A. Moffat; $29,000 to the Library As 
| in stat Sy 
wiation of Friendship by will of Mrs 
oO rises 1 rted, hy 
. . Ma Pitt $26,000 to Ossining from An 
+} publ 
; i Cc Z or library build 
Legislature for ‘ 
J r $°5 OOO to Corning fro \n 
R i t yusand dollars 3 
irew Carnegie; $18,000 to Nunda from Mrs 
for initial : <a : 
' G. H. Lewis; $10,000 to New York City 
, an 
, fre Mr Russell Sage for fire-house li- 
i i and 
ries; $10,000 to the library of the New 
York Bar Association, ! vill of Samuel Ri- 
; p ci - 
: widens I $10,000 to Rockvi Centre by An- 
ta lop- . . 
lrew Carnegi« 
' oc ue he following raries have completed 
> Ww h are ' 
ipied new buildings during the 
‘ tT 9 2 
se ai New York Publi Library of the 
: and \ rican Geographical Society, New York 
:, — Hornell Public, Bolivar Free, Frank 
ie Fre Richfield Springs Public, She1 
State, they . . 
Publ rheresa Free, Union Springs 
ry 1 West Hebron Fre Three of 
par? re provided by gift of Mr. Car- 
ak gis three by local subscriptions, two by 
©X- gifts from interested patrons, one by city 
{ ‘4 yut- 
iw at ond and one by accumulated funds of 
' ce orporatjon. In addition to the branch 
} ; +} ° - 
1. withil libraries in Greater New York, there are 
- rt ution of the in tl Sta 34 library buildings con- 
f Cee on ited by Mr. Carnegie, and 120 provided 
: A res- by other individual donors. There are 288 
] 
- 150,429 vol- 1ildings in the State erected and devot- 
' r op - » 5 
ation of v 1 entirely to library purposes, which, to- 
: : iT é » but 26 per tl with their sites, represent a valua- 
. ’ ation ind that of abo $47.300.000 
it gures 
‘ ling the 
i ind tl rage per capita 
aah Corr | 
penese Orrespon ence 
' great as 
" it That but —_—-- 
. uised for li- ST. BERNARD AND NATURE. 
t j l ) llages and 
, .. TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
; , iri¢ ire 
‘ i ) ind that S! As the object of the kindly admoni- 
: led , ort , rift ons of “J. H.” in your issue of February 
: tion und \ But. as iy I say that I suppose no person of 
‘ =e ¢ ia . f public taxa- ntelligence would be likely to differ with 
- libra aking rapid him when he remarks: One should not 
take a single sentence f its alle - 
‘ ' i in tl i illag and ake a singl ntence out of its allegorical 
; , . ; h places voting context, and accept it literally because the 
sl librar , x years ago literal meaning happens to suit more mod- 
' : ern sentiments, which had no place in Ber- 
‘ ted ual appr i for rraries by . . 
nard’s ascetic mind provided always that 
‘ r " aris iror ! hana illion dol- had 
they had no place in his n which is pre- 
: ! ! ( 7 hiel irs to thi hundred lwelve cities in the pu i is mind, ich e pre 
cisely the point at issue. “Moreover,” says 
f) iT " ’ i ropriate Sif or more tor S. = 
2 our mentor, “it is easy to show that St. 
' - ' ' hi ! ‘ : l v York, $1,- . 
: ' $40,500 Bernard had no eye for nature, or, indeed, 
; , ; } 201 ¢ AD buffalo, $90 Syvracu $40,500: 
‘ : for anything delightful to the senses.” And 
vith a tot 1 du tt i, $24,000 Alba $s 60 Yonkers, ~ 
. ' . ' hl his proof is that the old Latin life of St. 
: ) local | 3 vew toch 1,000 *oughkeep- 
‘ 810.74 B i Mt Vv ‘eeP~ Bernard ascribes to him the statement that 
P } ‘ thar 640 inghar ind ernon, 
: in the woods and flelds he had no masters 
nt f t ’ t! ul h $10,200 Roche r and henectady 
: ‘ “' except the oaks and beeches! 
; h it fy 
ary Among the works printed by Dr. Eales in 
| imber of ra t iting total ty appropriations in his translation as St, Bernard's is one con- 
port alded loca axat ‘ , of circulation, New York city pays cerning the site of the abbey of Clairvaux 
am it e of 18 above the preceding year , n for ach volu issued, Buffalo (“Life and Works of Saint Bernard,” II 
an total f taxati for | racu 14, Utica 13, Albany 4, Yon- 460-467). The reader shall judge from a 
brar hows a reasa, for tl ar 6, New Rochelle 8, Poughkeepsie 9, few extracts whether St. Bernard had “no 
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eye for nature, or, indeed, for anything de- 
lightful to the senses.” Here wears told of- 
the sturdy oak which salutes the heavens 
with its lofty the graceful lime-tree 
which spreads its arms, the ash-tree, whos 
wood is elastic and easily split, or the 
leafy beech. 


top, 


so 


Later he speaks of— 


verdant bank of a pool filled with pure 
running water, where they can watch 
of the little fish in water 
which swim to and fro in shoals 


the 
and 
the 

as crystal 


sports clear 


like marching armies; 
which seems like an anticipation of Ten 
nyson’s 
like a shoa 

Of darting fish, that on a summer morn 

Adown the crystal dykes at Camelot 

Come slipping o'er their shadows on the sand 
Not less beautiful is the author's descrip- 
tion of the fountain at Clairvaux: 

This fountain, then—which is said to be 
an indication of a good fountain—has its 


source opposite to the rising sun, so that 
at the time of the spring solstice it salutes 
the ruddy face of the scintillating Aurora 


Of the trees in the orchard adjoining the 
infirmary, in their relation to the sick 
monks, he observes 

Under their leafy screen the sun’s rays 


are softened, and their sufferings are sooth- 


ed as they breathe the air fragrant with 
the scent of hay. The pleasant green of 
the trees and of the turf rests their eyvs 


and the fruit whichhangs before them prom- 
ises them delight when ripened. Their ears 


are agreeably occupied by the sweet and 
harmonious concerts of birds of varied 
plumage. See how, in order to cure on 
sickness, the goodness of God multiplies 
remedies, causes the clear air to shine i! 
serenity. the earth to breathe forth fruit 
fulness, and the sick man himself to in 
hale through eyes, and ears, and nostrils 
the delights of colors, of songs, and of 
odors. 

It is true that he looks through nature 
up to nature’s God, as the following pas 
sage shows; but is he therefore to be cen 
sured for indifference to nature? 


The smiling countenance of the earth is 


painted with varying colors, the blooming 
verdure of spring satisfies the eyes, and 
its sweet odor salutes the nostrils. When 


eyes with the bright colors 
am reminded that this 
that of the purple rol 
of Solomon, who in all his glory could no 
equal the beauty of the lilies of the field 
although to him there was wanting neithe: 
richness of material, nor wisdom and tast 


I delight my 
of the flowers I 
beauty is far above 


in arrangement In this way, while I a 
charmed without by the sweet influence « 
the beauty of the country. I have not le 
delight within in reflecting on the m) 
teries which are hidden beneath it 
Such are the very sentiments wh 

Storrs (“Bernard of Clairvaux,” p. 157) at 
tributes to Bernard 


for 


assid 


His supreme lessons were always fror 
Scriptures, which he studied, in the 
in which he possessed them, with an 
uous zeal which we may well emulate; but 
he found great lessons and inspiring suge: 
tions in the lovely and lofty works of God 
and kept for these an open sense. 


Nor are they inconsistent with the prac- 
tice of his followers, as described by Nea 
(Commentary on Ps. 50:11): 

S. Bernard, forbidding, as he did, th: 


slightest ornamentation in his churches, for 
bidding towers, nevertheless taught his Cis 
tercians to choose the loveliest situation 
for their houses. I wonder whether it were 
the romantic situation of his father’s cas 
tle—Fontaines-l4éz-Dijon—that taught hin 
the instinctive love of natural beauty whic! 
found their places for Clairvaux itself. for 
Rievaulx in our own Yorkshire. for Ba 
talha in Portugal, and for hundreds of other 
situations 
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lf Bernard was indifferent to nat 
is singular that the most authoritative bo 

a ‘ I ve : i t z 
natur Bies Die | A x des Na 
turgeful Mittelalter ild me onl 
jus L r 106 in the s Se I 
but should ascribe to hi is a princly t 
learn fro arth and gra 
tre flowers, and fro z t 
that in both respects Bi« should be 
fi ed by Zéckler (“Geschichte der Bezi 
hungen vischetr The Oz 1 Naturw 
senschaft I, 318), who His ys 

5 bears n not a few of its dev ( 
ments, a character of peculiar natura 
freshness, savoring Of the spicy ftragra 
of the ftorest. 

jernard stood by no means alone among 
monks in his love of natural beauty. Moré 
than three hundred years before his tim 
Alcuin (735-804) thus bursts forth 
poem (the condensed rendering from Mon 
alembert, Monks of th West,”’ I, 69) 

O my cell! sweet and well-beloved home 
adieu for ever! 1 shall see no more the 
woods which surround thee with their in 
terlacing branches and flowery verdure, nor 
thy fields full of wholesome and aromat 
herbs, nor thy streams of fish, nor thy or- 
chards, nor thy gardens where the lily min 
gles with the rose 1 shall hear no re 
these birds who, like ourselves, sing matings 
and celebrate the Creator in their fashior 

If one were to begin to quote Dante as il 
lustrating the love of natural beauty by a 
theologian of the Middle Ages, one would 
never end, and indeed it is sufficient to 
refer to the pages of Dean Church's 4d 
lightful essay; but one can at least quote 
two or three sentences from St. Fran 
(1182-1226) ever-new Canticle of the Sun 

Praised be thou, my Lord, with all thy 
creatures, especially lilord Brother Sun 


that dawns and lightens us; and he, beaut 
ful and radiant with great splendor, signi- 
fles thee, Most High 


Je praised, my Lord, for Sister Mo 
and the stars that thou hast ade } 
and precious and beautiful 

Be praised, my Lord, for Brother Fir 
through whom thou dost illu t} 
and comely is he and glad 1 and 
strong. 

Be praised, my Lord, for Sist« Our Me 
ther Earth, that doth « rish ani } ) 
and produces various fruit t ) 
flowers and the grass 

Al I S. Coot 

y I ers Fé \ 

THI ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFIC! 
I HE Epiror F THE N ION 

Si rh extr t gz below taken 
f the pr to t ex volume of 
the “Record of t \ r of the Rebel 
lion,” may be of interest for other reasons 
besides showing what the resources of the 
Government are in the item of war mats 
rial of the manuscript sort 

Voluminous as is th ompleted publ 
ation, comprising 128 bool and a copious 
atias, it nevertheless fail to convey an 
adequate once on of the labor involved 
n its compilation and preparation The 

ajority of the papers printed exist in du 
plicate, if not in tripli originals sent 
and copies retained—al which it wa 
necessary to examine with great care in 
order to guard against omission and to 
ascertain the authenti« of documents 
selected for publication rhe published pa 
pers form but a smal] fraction of the 
myriads that were rejected as immaterial 
of no historical interest. or otherwise not 
within the scope of the work, but all of 
which required careful deration to de- 
termine their ineligibilit The papers ex 
amined were well-nigh beyond computa 
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It only remained to examine Philadel- 
phia newspapers, the result being that the 
following notice was found in Relf’s Phil- 
of October 19 and 20, 1820; 
imerican Daily Advertiser of 


adelphia Gazette 


Poulson’s 


October 20 and 21, and in the Aurora o! Oc- 

ber 20 and 21: 
ANTI-SLAVERY. 

Electors of President and Vice-President. 

rhe Citizens of the city and County of 

Philadelphia and of the adjacent counties, 

ho are opposed to the extension of slavery 

! in favor of a public declaration of the 

ts of Pennsylvania, upon this mo- 

nto question, are invited to assemble 


Mayor's Court Room, on SATURDAY 


\FTERNOON the 2ist inst. at 4 o'clock, 
t purpose of agreeing upon an Elec- 
Ticket to 1} supported at the ap- 
line Election igzainst the Ticket 
ed upon at Lewiston. 
A not but shorter than the above, was 
ilso inserted in the Democratic Press of 
October 20 and 21, and during the next week 
there was newspapers about 
t} meeting. about anti slavery, and about 
} inti-Slavery Electoral Ticket. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
I Ma » 1 


Literature 


THE YOUNGER PITT. 
William Pitt and ti Great War. By 
J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. New York: 

The Macmillan Co $6 net. 
In the first volume of his admirable 
fe of the Younger Pitt Mr. Rose de- 
ribed, as was indicated in an earlier 
mber of the Nation (September 7, 


1), the “national revival” which took 
place in England under Pitt's directing 


enius in the decade from 1781 to 1791. 
He made Pitt’s personality stand forth 
ominently from the history of the 
mes by his accounts of Pitt's wonder- 
rise to the Premiership, of his ener- 
etic attempts to repair the evils aris- 
ng out of the old order of things in 


England, of his tactful handling of the 


royal lunatic, and of his personal rela- 
tions with Wilberforce, Dundas, Dudley 
Ryder, and the otl intimate friend 

In 1791, at midsummer, the flight of 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette to the 
eastern frontier, and their ignominious 
capture and return to Paris, sharpened 
antagonisms already aroused and gave 
greater momentum to the mighty forces 
already set in motion. Democrats and 
royalists were stirred to a fury, not only 
in France, but throughout Europe, a 
fury which foredoomed to failure all at- 


the old 
broke 
France and 


compromi:e between 
the War 
Revolutionary 


tempts at 


order and new soon 


ut between 


the old monarchies of Austria and Prus- 
sia. Pitt endeavored to localize the war, 
but his efforts were fruitless; thence- 
forth his chief task was to bring to an 


which he had 
War which 
and France, 


conflict 
the 
England 


honorable close a 
In 


between 


not sought. Great 


ensued 


Pitt and Napoleon were indeed the lead- 


ing actors; but even they were partially 


dwarfed by the mighty drama in which 
they played. In this second volume, 
therefore, we do not find the figure of 
Pitt drawn out so distinctly from the 
events of his age as in Mr. Rose’s pre- 
vious volume; there is something more 
of history and less of biography. Ex- 
ceptions to this statement are the ex- 
ceedingly interesting chapters on Pitt's 
resignation from the post of Prime Min- 
ister and his refusal to embarrass his 
incompetent successor, Addington; also 
the pages in which the author discusses 
Pitt’s private financial difficulties and 
his love for Eleanor Eden. He and Miss 
Eden were fond of each other; the mar- 
riage would have given Pitt's nature 
what it needed—wider sympathies, re- 
laxation, and a freer enjoyment of the 
amenities of life; but as both were poor 
and as he felt he could not support her 
adequately without resort to political 
jobbery, his scrupulous sense of honor 
made him renounce the idea of mar- 
riage. 

In his chapters on the Jacobinism in 
England, which ran parallel with that 
in France from the flight to Varennes 
to the rise of Napoleon, Mr. Rose has 
drawn richly from the interesting and 
little-used archives of the Home Office. 
The harvests ‘of 1792 had been spoiled 
weather; food prices were ris- 
discontent rife; bread riots 

out in Manchester, Liverpool, 
Sheffield, and elsewhere. Nowadays, 
high prices, heavy taxes, and conserva- 
tive landlordism lead people in a coun- 
ry like to vote the Social 
Democratic ticket. In those days, in 
England, it led them to devour Tom 
“Rights of Man,” join “corre- 
ponding societies,” and send fraternal 


by wet 


ing; was 


broke 


Germany 


Paine’s 


ddresses to the Jacobins across the 
hannel in France. A typical address 
this kind, read at the bar of the 


French Convention on November 7, 1792, 
eclared that five 
in England stepped forth to rescue their 


thousand signatories 


country from the opprobrium thrown 
upon it by the base conduct of Pitt’s 
Government. They looked on French- 


men as “citizens of the world, children 
of the common Father,” net as enemies 
to be assassinated “at the command of 
weak or ambitious kings, or of corrupt 
ministers.” They deplored the fact that 
George III, as Elector of Hanover, had 
joined his Hanoverian troops to those of 
traitors and robbers; “but the King of 
England will do weil to remember that 
England is not Hanover; should he for- 
get this, we will not forget it. We ar- 
dently wish a Triple Alliance, not of 
crowned heads, but of the people of 
America, France, and Great Britain, will 
give liberty to Europe and peace to the 
world.” After the example given by 
France, revolutions would become easy. 
“Reason is about to make rapid prog- 
ress; and it would not be extraordinary 
if in a much less space of time than can 
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addresses of congratulation to a Nation- 
al Convention of England.” Addresses 
of this kind were delivered at meetings 
all over England and published in news- 
papers devoted to the democratic cause. 
To counteract their influence Pitt help- 


ed to start two new papers, the Sun 
and the Jrue Briton. They were of a 


popular type and expressed a rather 


cheap and sensational royalism; and 
their advent was much resented, as may 
be imagined, by Mr. Walter of the 
Times, after his support of the Govern- 
ment. Pitt had reasons to fear that 
deeds might follow words. British Ja- 


cobins were reported to have secretly 


ordered in Birmingham 20,000 daggers, 
twelve inches in the blade and five in 
the handle. Apparently, it was a sam- 
ple specimen of this weapon which 
Burke melodramatically cast upon the 


floor of the House of Commons during a 
speech shortly before the execution of 
Louis XVI. At the news of Dumouriez’s 
victory over royalism at 
Radicals in Sheffield evidenced their joy 
by roasting and devouring an ox, and 
marching in a great procession carrying 
the French tricolor and a burlesque ban- 
ner representing Pitt’s Minister, Dun- 
das, stabbing Liberty, and Burke tread- 
ing down “the swinish multitude” (a 
“phrase which Burke in his “Recollec- 
tions” had.applied to the French revo- 
lutionists). The growing boldness of 
the Radicals finally Pitt into a 
series of repressive measures. Writers 
have contrasted his earlier advocacy of 
liberal 
called “reign of terror” later; and have 


Jemappes, 


drew 


reforms with his coercive so- 


charged him with inconsistency But 
the charge loses force when one consid- 
ers how the times changed after 1791, 


with the rising tide of English Radical- 


ism. The whirl of events in France 
also seemed to show the need of taking 
timely measures against lawlessness 
and over-hasty reform. Years after 
wards, when the events of the Revolu- 
tionary ‘era could be seen in perspective, 
it was easy to ask: Why did not Pitt, 


in view of the unswerving loyalty of 


the great majority 
the good sense and weight of that mass 


of Britons, rely on 


to overbear the Jacobinical minority? 
It is to be regretted that he did not 
take that more intelligent and more 


courageous course. But to have expect- 
ed him to do so, in view of the actual 
events about him, is to expect of him 
more than human prescience. 

Mr. Rose traces in careful detail the 
events which, in spite of Pitt's efforts 
towards peace, drew England and 
France into war. It was not the execu- 
tion of Louis XVI, as so often stated, 
which was the prime cause of the war; 
it the advance of Du- 
mouriez towards the mouth of the Rhine 
and the danger from the subversive de- 
ciees with which the French enthusiasts 
threatened England's Dutch ally 


was victorious 


In the chapters on the conduct of the 
It 


two 


war, that on Toulon is noteworthy. 
the 
illustrates 
disadvan- 
labored in com- 
Whereas Napo- 


between 
It 
and 


the first clash 
national 
of the difficulties 
under which Pitt 


parison with Napoleon 


shows 
great leaders. 
many 


tages 


leon could communicate with his Gov- 
ernment at Paris in a few hours, it took 
Pitt at least eleven days to get dis 
patches from Toulon Napoleon had 
the loyal support and absolute disposi- 
tion of the entire French forces; the 
English commander at Toulon had man 
bickerings with his jealous Spanish al- 
lies who feared that the English were 
planning permanently to retain Toulon 


Gibraltar 
ite d, 


second 


o % a 
has often been 


and make 
This 
in such recent scholarly 
of Cottin. But Mr. Rose 
Pitt had no such plan 
merely hold Toulon 
clusion of peace, when 
French, though 
indemnitw in 
Pitt 
to 


idea repe even 


works as thos 


shows that 

He 
until 
if 


intended 
the 


be re 


to con 
would 
stored to the used as a 
handle for 


Corsica or the French West Indies 


exacting an 
owing 
fulfil 
ad promised to send 
Milan to 
It was 


disadvantage 
to 


at a 
culpable 

Thugut | 
Austrian 
not a man 


was also 


Austria’s failure her 


promises. 


= 000 soldiers from 


Toulon, but was sent. 


a vitiating flaw: in Pitt’s strategic com 


binations all through his conduct of the 


war that he too optimistically believed 
that the cabinets of Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia would live up to his own 
high standard of duty and magnanimous 
endeavor Counting the Austrian and 
other promised troops, Pitt had esti 
mated that there we 14.200 men de- 
fending Toulon. Mr. Re ilculates 
that there were actuall on 16,912 
of whom not more than 12,000 were fit 
for active service. If Pitt had been in 
closer touch with the situation, as would 
have been possible with the modern 
telegraph, he might have dispatched 
troops then lying idle at Corg and 
elsewhere which might have saved Tou- 
ler When at last he real d the @t 
uation he instantly gave orders fer re 
inforcements to proceed from England 
one day before these orders were given 
Toulon had already surrendered 

Of all Pitt's problems perhaps the 
most complex and difficult were those 
connected with Ireland—the corrupt 
rule of a Protestant minority in the 
Irish Parliament at Dublin, the Rebel- 
lion of 1798, the constant danger of a 
French invasion, and the perennial dis 
orders in that unhappy country Pitt 


felt that the safety of the British Em- 
pire demanded the legislative union of 
England and Ireland under one central 
authority, just as Robespierre had seen 
the need of centralization of authority 
in France, and he obtained it brib- 
ery. He used bribery because 
corrupt means could he through 
that corrupt Irish legislature a measure 
entailing pecuniary loss on most of its 


by 
only by 
carry 


r.embers He hoped to 
Union by Catholic emancipation 
George III's threatened fit of lunacy 


the 


complete the 
But 
at 


mere prospect of allowing Catholics 


to sit in Parliament led Pitt to resign 
from office and delayed Catholic eman 
cipation for a generation While Pitt 
thought only of the safety of England 
the King’s thoughts continued to gyrate 
angrily and madly around the Test Act 
his Coronation Oath, and 

ties of Fox, 

In his handling of the Irish q n 
which at the present moment is in 
arousing sucl nterest and feeli as 
well as in dealing with the foreign war 
ind domestic legislation, Mr. Rose ha 

iin shown himself to be an hist 
of unusual ability He combines eat 
ndustr impartialit and insight h 

twentiet) ntur etiv i a 
distinctly pleasing H t ol- 
umes on Pitt " ‘ rarded not only 

the standard biography of reat 
statesman but as ene « the est a 
counts of English |! or et ! 781 
and 1806 
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“ n } it 

me of the difficult ta ired 
+? , a } } ‘ el 
fet’s troubles are Idom more than skir 
deep, one may trudge on through long 
lanes of predicament urfperturbed and 

ufficiently beguiled, quite confident of 
ppy turnings ’- ¢ 
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You thint l es 
he pla t f i 

ll t a different i th ] 
ter You will be al i (rier 
mly enemies You thinh 
vou. Well, for a ent rhaj , 
for a moment y , iat 
friends with the Head, becau ther 
think that you are spying on u Y 
not be friends with us, because tl 
Head will think that ou are 
against him. You ust not be friends wit! 
the boys, because then we shall all hate 
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they will despise you You will be quite 
I and more of it, is the gloomy 
ture drawn by the cleverest master 
rt a school faculty in Cornwall, Eng- 
nd, for the benefit of young Archie 
lraill, just through the university, and 
ntering upon his first year of teaching 
rraill himself, a normal, full-hearted 
outh, is brought into the story, as is 
Isabel Desart, a visitor, to set off by 
contrast the warped and cramped spirit 
of this little society Mr. Perrin is its 
ch embodiment 4 bachelor, at forty- 
five, and apparently with every good in- 


tention, he his soul ground down 
by the system to pedantry and pettiness 
ill, he will fight for the better side of 


see3 


himself. He is in love with Isabel, and 
through her he will be saved. Little 
wonder, then, that pique is replaced by 
hetred when Traill, by sheer youth and 
ingenuousness, pushes him one side. 
Under the circumstances, Perrin’s neu 
rotic Introspections and final outburst 
seem hardly overdrawn. This schoo] is 
not Eton or Harrow, but, according to 
the author, it is typical of conditions in 
hundred schools throughout England. 
The Foot in Christ. By Gerhart Haupt- 
mann. Translated by Thomas Seltzer. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. 


Indian Lily, and Other Stories. By 
Translated by 


same. 


The 
He 


I Lewisohn. 


rmann Sudermann. 
The 
translations are likely 
of their 


though neither permits us long to for 


to sat- 


readers, 


fy the 


demands 


get that the original is German. Mr. 

had the easier task, and per- 
formed it, on the whole, with sober 
fidelity His expressions do not always 
have the right connotation, nor always 
fit into their context. A more thorough 
re on of the version as a new unit in 
English would have made it more ho- 
mogeneou But, at any rate, it does 
not pretend to be more than it is. Mr 
Lewisohn'’s work, on the contrary, is a 


little marred by a pretentiousness which 
invol 


appears to be not altogether an 

untary reflection of the salient quality 
of Sudermann’s own style. The trans: 
lator not lacking in a sense of 
rhythm, nor in the capacity for hand- 
ling perlods; but he shows himself 
ometimes unaware of the meaning of 
vord ind what was in the original a 
novel, perhaps incongruous, but gt least 
ntelligible designation or epithet, be- 
omes In his translation frequently gro- 
teaque Thus: “A certain fogless free 


dom of thought seemed to me until to 


day the highest point of human develop- 
ment “She thought out a plan—the 
first of many by which she meant to 
rivet her beloved for life.” “With ab- 
stracted caresses she touched his weary 
fingers “She herself saw the world 
through a blue veil, ‘heard the voices of 


‘The 


life across an immeasurable distance, 
and felt hot, alien shivers run through 
sentences as 


Nation 


‘a single theme which results in a certain 


her enervated limbs.” Such 


these are not the equivalent of the Ger- 


man. Neither is it creditable to be un- 
able to distinguish between shall and 
will, 

Vane of the Timberlands. By Harold 


Bindloss. New York: Frederick A. 


Stokes Co. 


The British Columbian Pacific Coast, 


land of the log-driver, the miner, the 
prospector, supplies again the substance 
for Mr. Bindloss’s story. For back- 


ground there are men and women, love 
and and mutual service, but 
they are second in to the 
great romance of forest, river, and sea. 
No smooth-flowing idyl is this one of 
nature. Winds blow, floods destroy, 
shows smother, drifting logs betray; 
and whether on land or sea, men may 


rivalries, 
importance 


face hunger and cold. The author’s 
pleasure is to show the wildness and 
the beauty and the cruelty of such 


scenes and their effect on the men who 
brave them; from seeking their 
living along these ways of hardship 
grow into a fury of affection for them— 
ready equally to “achieve success or 
annihilation.” One such, Wallace 
is pictured this story, with 
his more cautious and considering 
friend, Carroll. Their journeys, some- 
times for their own behoof, and as often 
in almost quixotic behalf of sundry un- 
der-dogs, make impressive reading. That 
all this is more impressive than exciting 
is no fault of the experiences, but is 
rather because of a level of calm com- 
in the recital which never 
gives a chance to the breath in 
reading, and perhaps misses thereby a 
legitimate sensationalism. But the book 
worthily escapes the greater fault of 
hysteria over nature, or woman, 
and is in every way a sane, strong story, 
and refreshingly well worded 


who 


face 


Vane, in 


mon sense 


lose 


man, 


tone 
SENTIMENTAL PLATONISM. 

of Platonism, and Other 

Adam. Edited by 


Vitality 
Essays. By James 
his Wife, Adela Marion Adam. Cam- 
bridge University Press. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.50 net. 

In our notice (July 16, 1908) the 
lute Professor Adam's admirable treatise 
“The Religious Teachers of Greece,” 
we observed that, “if any part of the 
book has disappointed us a little, it is 


The 


oO. 


0 


these concluding chapters on Plato.” 
Something of that disappointment we} 
have felt, have felt even more keenly, | 


while reading these essays on Platonism 
and kindred subjects now edited and 
published by his wife. The book is made 
up of lectures on various occasions, and 
makes Mo pretence to strict unity of de-| 
sign. There does, however, run through | 


all the essays, more or less explicitly, | 
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unity of impression; and, unfortuzately, 
the unsoundness of that thesis throws 
a vitiating atmosphere about much that 
otherwise nobly thought and ex- 
pressed. The fault first shows itself 
ciearly in a comparison of the ideas un- 
derlying Wordsworth’s “Ode on Intima- 
tions” with Plato’s doctrine of ana 
nnésis, or recollection. Only deep con- 
fusion of ideas can follow the failure, 
as Professor Adam here fails, to see a 
radical distinction between Words- 
worth’s notion of a spiritual inheritance 
of infancy which is gradually overlaid 
by experience and Plato’s doctrine of a 
vague reminiscence from a former life 
which must be brought to clearness and 
efficiency by labor and learning. How 
quickly such a confusion of ideas passes 
into dangerous error of precept may be 
seen in Professor Adam’s praise of 
“Plato’s view of education as the free 
and unconstrained development of the 
individual soul.” The definition applies 
well enough to Rousseau’s “Emile,” but 
we are at a loss to understand how such 
a picture of education can be drawn 
from the austere discipline of Plato's 
communistic “Republic.” 

At bottom Professor Adam's error 
springs from a fine but misguided en- 
thusiasm. In his laudable desire to link 
the religion of the past with that of the 
present in one glorious, unbroken tra- 
dition, in his Jonging to hold up the 
vitality of Platonism as a force still 
moulding the better thoughts of men, he 
has simply lost the sense of philosophi- 
cal distinctions. The logos is to him the 
binding thread, the idea at the heart of 
religion wherever found. Now, in the 
separate dicussions of this word and its 
synonyms as they are used by various 
ancient and modern writers, he no doubt 
suys many things that are right and in 
their way precious, but when by its 
means he would merge the philosophies 
of Plato, Heraclitus, the Stoics, and 
Wordsworth together in one _ indis- 
criminate welter of patheism, he is, we 
are bound to think, doing but an ill ser- 
vice to the cause he has so much at 
heart. 

Now I will ask you to believe [he writes] 
that this half-poetical, half-religious idea 
of a World-Soul, which, according to Plato, 
is as it were the incarnation of the Divine 
Reason, less perfect than God himself, but 
still wholly rational and far from anger or 
desire—I will ask you to believe that this 
World-Soul or World-Reason is in reality’ 
Plato’s conception of Nature. It fol- 
lows that Nature, as Dante somewhere says, 
is the child of God, that she is a spiritual 
material creature, good and not 
evil; for God, according to Plato, is the 
author only of good, and evil cometh not 
from him. In Plato’s way of thinking God 
and Nature are not two mutually opposing 
forces, but an omnipotent Father and a loyal 
son, working harmoniously together toward 


IS 


and not a 


that far-off divine event 


To which the whole Creation moves. 
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That this sentimental view of nature 
may be educed from certain passages of 


OF TOLSTOY. 


The Life of Tolstoy. By Paul 


Birukoff. 


Plato’s Dialogues, especially the “Ti- 

‘ra nelated 7 he > . ev 
meus,” we do not gainsay: but that it is ransiated from the Russian. New 
honestly representative of Plato’s whole York Cassell @& Ci Pp 6X $ ) 
view of life, we do most vigorously deny. "™ 
It is true of Stoicism; it comes into //e / f Count | \. Tolstoi.. By 
modern English literature chiefly Nathan Haskell | New York 
through Shaftesbury’s revival of Stoi Thomas Y. Cre & { Pp. 467. 
cism and the ensuing romantic school 32 net 
which reaches its culmination in Words- Tolst: By Ro R ’ Author of 
worth; but between Platonism and Jea Christophe rranslated by 
Stoicism there is a great gulf fixed. ‘“‘The Bernard Miall. N York: E. P. Dut 
Stoic conception of the Logos” Professor ton & Co. Pp. 321. § ) net, 

. am efi ~ > j hy) } } 
Adam defines “as the unity in which all Paul Birukoff, a d ple and it te 
opposites are harmonized. Now Plat friend of Tolstoy, has written two vo! 
in his dialectic, that is when driven , 
imes (Moscow, 190 nd 108 F the 
he mm Ss 7 "e reasor ioes. no . 
the commands of pure reason, does, npn of his master from 1828 to 1884, of 
doubt, attempt, though unsuccessfu ’ , . 
nut i : which only the first s been translated 
to find a rationa nexus between tle . 
. ws into English (Ne York 6 they 
many and the one. Even more clearly ‘ : . 
: ; re unfortuna ely rather a collection of 
his practical doctrine, his ethics, is a ., . 
; ; Vaiuabdie materiais a i i 
discipline by which the soul, through : ‘ 
> ; s ; raphy Before eting } iin 
self-discipline and abnegation, is taught ,. : 
: : task. he has publis i short Ket of 
to raise itself to contemplation of the , : 
° ntire l Lol ho 
divine unity and to:a state of justice , 
‘ appea nan | hd s Hie pre 
which is the reflection of that unity in ; 
3 : : sents ts s p I lea but lays 
the government of its own faculties. But : a 
‘ ; : : ; most str on tl ( lopment of Tol 
sssentia'ly his philosophy, both dialecti 
essentia!] ph losophy, both diale« ie hens: mnare® thee 08 the eaves. te 
and practical, his Piatonism, so to speak, ; , P 
: . : ' says little, and that ttle y no mean 
1s dualistic conception of the one an . . 
, : a‘ vell; Anna Ka ’ nd 
the many, being and becoming, ideas and ,, 
. on e Peace ne appare \ irds as mere 
phenomena, God and nature. To slur ' os 
, ; . y incider in thre Tolsto from 
over this dualism, as Professor Adam : 
; =P itt i which some concl YT mav | lrawn 
does, in order to assimilate Platonism 3 : j 
r , s to | spiritual development. Himself 
with certain nineteenth-century notions : . 
“ag ; hout marked lite y t nt, he gives 
of religion and education and poetry, or ; 
. k us no conception ol 1¢ I ic gerius 
to represent Plato as attempting to ex ’ : ra f 
“a ? aes of his friend; but, writing affec 
plain away the existence of evil by a g > 
. - aa ; ; tion and reverence e conveys a first- 
kind of optimistic emotionalism, is to , 
P z : . hand, though som<¢ it adowy im- 
wander far, we must say, from beholding To] ; 

_ . pression ol oisto } rful personal- 

the face of truth. There are, it need’ 
é ; ; ity. 
scarcely be said again, many admirable ~~” ; P 

_ : a The longer work of Birukoff was the 

and true observations in Professor Lage , , 
: .., chief authority for the first half of 
Adam's lectures, and his language will a Pa Me 
; 2 _ Aylmer Maude’s large “Life of Tolstoy 
have a certain charm for those readers : 3 : 
: (New York, 1910; reviewed in the Na 
at least who have not come, even in . ; a ne , nt 
. ‘ : tion January 26, 1911), which brough 
spite of themselves, to distrust the al Shee ms 
. A ‘ ‘ ‘the story to within a few months of Tol 
lurements of this préciosité which, : : 
an , stoy’s death. Mr. Dole in his turn has 
threatens to emasculate all writing of ; 
written a book based mainly on Biru 


the English universities not of a purely 


: koff and Maude, though he has not neg- 
pedantic or commonplace sort. After — _ fo . 
, lected minor sources The result of his 

due reservations have been made, the tal gpg’ 3 high! 
abors it Is impossible to praise highly. 

book as a whole must be reckoned a sad “ or ; en". 
rhe two earlier biographers compensate 


divergence from the author’s other 


work, in which he stuck more closely for their lack of exill by a certain glow 
to his Greek and was not betrayed into of enthusiasm for their subject, thanks 
false comparisons and syncretisms. Vir- °° which thelr Books become human 
tue is not served by obliterating distinc- documents that cannot be neglected. Mr. 
tions; and in particular this esthetic Dole has merely garnered facts and 

anecdotes from his authorities, has ar- 


and sentimental treatment of Plato and 
the greater Greeks, which was introduc- 
ed ty Pater and has been continued by 
Professor Mackail in Oxford and Profes- 
sor Adam in Cambridge, falls under the 


logical order, has 
commonplace 


ranged them in chrono 
added, the a few 
remarks on Tolstoy's novels and on his 


by way, 


religious and social opinions, has given 


harsh judgment pronounced by Plato ®" #ccount of the death scene at Asta- 
himself upon those who dishonor the P°Y® and of the funeral—and has sent 
forth a book into the world. Though 


soul by setting the pursuit of beauty 


abcve that of truth he frequently states that Tolstoy was a 


genius, and quotes many others to that 
effect, his own handling of his theme is 
so bald and tame that the weary reader 
can scarcely that the volume 
treats of a prince among artists, think- 


believe 
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Of Tolstoy’s religious and social the 
ories, M. Rolland gives no mere para 
phrase, but penetrates into the spirit 
of the man who found in the ymmand 
ment, “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” a 


taint of egoism, and dared to emend it 
into, “Love thy neighbor as Himself 
(as God). Even in treating Tolsto 
criticism of art, he can rise above tl 
superficial injustice and perversity of 


Tolstoy's single verdicts, and understand 
their essence when he writes 
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What is the artistic significance of the 
religi ideal which he proposes? This 
ideal is agnificent The term “religious 


mislead one as to the breadth 


the conception Far from narrowing 
tl provi of art rolstoy enlarges it 
Art, he sa is everywhere “Art creeps 
i our whole life what we term art, 
na | theatres, concerts, books, exhibi- 
tion ic only an infinitesimal portion of 
art Our life is full of artistic manifes- 
tations of every kind, from the games of 
hildren the offices of religion. Art and 
peech are the two organs of human pro- 
gre One affords the cummunion of 
hearts, the other the communion of thoughts 
If either of the two is perverted, then so 
clety is sick The art of to-day is per- 
verted 


Restricting biographical details to the 


merest outline, M. Rolland, nevertheless, 


gives a clear conception of Tolstoy's per 


sonality and of his position in society, 


with his prejudices and peculiarities, as 


well as his ideal aspirations; with his 
youthful “pride of the great noble and 
the officer who condescendingly mingles 
with liberal and middle-class scribblers,” 


candor” 
candeur ) 


the “ineffable 


“simple-heartedness,” 


contrasting with 


(query, 


of the aged man, who on his death-bed 
wept, not for himself, but for the un- 
hap] saying, “in the midst of his 
ol There are millions of human be- 
ings on earth who are suffering: why do 
you think only of me?” And so M. Rol 
ind proceeds to his final verdict 
t loes not speak to the privileged 


world of thought 


hominibua bone 


He our conscience He says 

| thi we average people, and 

‘ iff fear to read in ourselves 

He ! i aster full of pride one of 

t! haugl geniuses who are throned 

" ! ur I their art and their 

! ‘ He 1 as he loved to styl 

h elf in hi letters, by that most beau 
tiful of tith the most pleasant of all 

r brother 

Students of Tolstoy will not be dis- 

turbed by some insignificant slips of de- 

tail in M. Rolland’s volume. Though we 


cannot refer to the original, the trans- 
has apparently done his work com- 
despite an lit 
to the words and idioms of 


lator 


petentl occasional too 


eral fidelity 
text 


the French 


lhe Works of Henrik Ibsen Edited with 

Introductions by William Archer. Vik 

ing Edition New York Charles 

Scribner's Sons 13 volumes. $2 the 

volume : 

Tne Viking Edition of Ibsen's works 
varie in comparatively little, save in 
the externals of bookmaking, from the 
Copyright Edition which the Scribners 
issued in 1908, “complete in eleven vol- 
umes,” but to which they have since 


thirteen, 
collection 


volumes twelve and 
Workshop,” a 


added, as 


“From Ibsen's 


of notes, scenarios, and drafts for cer 


The Nation 
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taln of Ibsen's later plays, translated by 


A. G. Chater, and the well-known “Life” 
of the dramatist by Edmund Gosse. The 
reprint has evidently been made with 
out very close supervision, since, though 
the circular announces that the set is to 
consist of thirteen volumes, the first 
words of the General Preface reappear 
exactly as Mr. Archer wrote them in 
1908: “The eleven volumes of this edi- 
tion,” etc. 

The only significant changes in the 
text before us are to be found in the 
introductions to the various plays, where 
attention is happily paid to a large 
body of important material made acces- 
in 1909 through the printing of 
the ‘author’s “Efterladte Skrifter”’ (“Lit- 
erary Remains”) in three volumes. 
Nearly one-half of this material is re- 
produced in “From Ibsen’s Workshop”; 
but no part of what works 
earlier than “Pillars of Society” is com- 
in such short discus- 
prefaces of the 


sible 


concerns 


municated, except 
sions the revised 
present publication afford. 

doubt the Viking Edition 
as the circular states, “the 
standard edition in English of the great- 


as 


Without 


provides, 


est dramatist of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” But it is not beyond reproach 
either in contents or in style. Mr. Arch- 


er omitted, we think, ~without sufficient 


reason, Ibsen's first play, “Catilina,” 
hich contains in germ many of the au- 
thor’s characteristic ideas. Ibsen in- 


sisted on the importance of reading his 
chronological or- 
first in the 


in 
“Catilina” 


plays throughout 


der, and placed 


definitive edition he himself prepared. 
Mr. Archer is right in saying that it 
‘would seem a deliberate disregard of 
the poet's wishes” to perpetuate the 


original rather than the revised version 
fruit of his invention. But, 
surely, more culpable dis- 
regard of the poet's wishes to omit the 
play altogether. That “Catilina,” not to 
mention four other complete plays by 
the author printed in Norwegian, should 
“standard edition” of 


first 
it seems a 


of this 


be passed by in a 


the poet's “collected works,” and a 
whole volume be devoted to scraps 


“From Ibsen's Workshop,” is a rare ex- 
hibition of inconsistency. Not that we 
deprecate the publication of this con- 
which unquestionably 
throws valuable light on the dramat- 
ist’s technique. On the contrary, we 
wish that the “Literary Remains” might 
have been translated entire, for they 
contain other matter of as great inter- 
est as anything in the parts selected. 
Particularly is this true of the so-called 
“Epic Brand,” the recovery of which, 
after its mysterious loss for some thir- 
ty-five years, is one of the most curious 
incidents of modern book-history. One 
cannot help wondering if the fact that 
Ibsen's early work is chiefly in verse 
did not occasion its neglect. 

Mr. Archer had a hard experience in 
translating “Peer Gynt.” 


cluding volume, 





| the fact that he had not the poetic ca- 


pacity to reproduce that great work ade- 
quately, because of its lavish variety of 
metre, he requested the author's permis- 
sion to put it into prose. But Ibsen ab- 
solutely refused to allow that to be done 
with his sanction, and only reluctantly 
agreed to the compromise line-for- 
line “crib which was finally evolved. 
Mr. Archer, at first apologetic for the 
result, has since grown proud of it; 
but probably no one else regards his 
version as satisfactory. We regret that 
Professor Herford had not a larger 
share in the English edition of Ibsen's 
collected works. His translations of 
“Brand” and “Love’s Comedy” are excel- 
lent. He shows us in his preface to 
“Brand” what he might have done with 
the epic fragment had he undertaken to 
render it all in English. Had he been 
general editor, we should pretty certain- 
ly have had a volume of Ibsen’s shorter 
poems in our own tongue. As it is, 
English readers are bound to emphasize 
Ibsen the problem-play writer unduly at 
the expense of Ibsen the poet. 

The Copyright Edition, being conveni- 
ent and inexpensive, is likely to remain 
in most general use, but the Viking 
Edition, to be sold in sets “by subscrip- 
tion only,’ should be preferred by all to 
whom two dollars a volume (four dol- 
lars in half-levant) is not a prohibitive 
price. The paper is of superior quality; 
the printing and binaing are handsome. 
On the other hand, though some of the 
illustrations are exceptionally good, the 
majority, especially photographs of ac- 
tors and on the stage, might 
have been omitted without loss. 


scenes 


By Joseph Conrad. 
$1.25 net. 


A Personal Record. 
New York: Harper & Co. 
It is hard to advance who 

is likely to the familiar 

vein. One might have thought that Jo- 
seph Conrad, with his varied experience 
and powers of descrip- 
tion and narrative, would have made 
an easy business of the present infor- 
mal autobiographical record. But it is 
evidently hard for him to hit the right 
tone—a matter of calculation rather 
than instinct. In the “Familiar Pref- 
ace” he is self-conscious and ill at ease. 

Towards the end of it his discomfort 

expresses itself in the frank utterance 

of a doubt as to the probable result of 
his “trying to be conversational.”—‘I 
have never been very well acquafnted 

with conversation,” he confesses. “. . . 

My young days, the days when one’s 

habits and character are formed, have 

been rather familiar with long silences. 

Such voices as broke into them were 

anything but conversational.” In the 

attempt to buttonhole his reader, he 
assumes a jaunty air which is rather 
distressing. But this vanishes for the 


guess in 


succeed with 


his uncommon 


Recognizing | most part with the beginning of the 
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reminiscences proper. These remi- 
niscences are of casual and fragmentary 
sort, at first glance, but when one has 
finished reading them one must feel 
that the writer’s hope has been real- 
ized: “that from these pages there may 
emerge at last the vision of a person- 


ality; the mind behind the books so 
fundamentally dissimilar as, for in- 
stance, ‘Almayer’s Folly’ and ‘The Se- 


eret Agent,’ and yet a coherent, justi- 
fiable personality both in its origin and 
in its action.” 

The writer who has chosen to be 
known as Joseph Conrad, and to make 
English his medium, is of Polish birth. 
A grand-uncle had been a Chevalier de 
la Légion d’Honneur under Napoleon, 
had gone with him upon the Russian 
campaign, and had literally eaten dog 
on the way back. His father ac- 
tive in the ill-fated uprising of ‘63, and 
exiled thereafter. The boy himself had 
a longing for the sea from his earliest 
years—an unaccountable instinct. “Why 
should I, the son of a land which such 
men as these have turned up with their 
ploughshares and bedewed with their 
blood, undertake the pursuit of fantastic 
meals of salt junk and hardtack upon 
the wide seas?” The question remains 
unanswered; but greedy for the sea this 
son of a land-bound nation was, and he 


was 


finally, against the protests of all his 
relatives, had his way. 
Fortunately, the uncle who was his 


guardian, though he disapproved of his 
nephew’s project, did not forbid it. The 
boy had determined to not only a 
seaman but a British seaman; and the 
reader may piece together from differ 
ent portions of the fragmentary narra 
tive the stages of Conrad's ascent from 
seaman to full Not 
until he was some thirty-five years old 
and near the top of the ladder the 
British mercantile marine, did the idea 
of his first story begin to take shape in 
his brain. The result, “Almayer’s Fol 
ly,” was the intermittent labor of years, 
and made an author of him. For this 
doubt, because it marked 
the transition from seaman to book- 
man, the genesis of “Almayer’” is trac- 
ed fully in these pages, from that first 
meeting with the real Almayer far up 


be 


common master. 


in 


reason, no 


, 


a Bornean river to the completion of 
the story many years later. To ac- 
count for himself as a man and as a 


writer, are the two purposes of the rec- 


ord. “In the purposely mingled reson 
ance of this double strain,” concludes 
the Preface, “a friend here and there 
will perhaps detect a subtle accord.” 
And, indeed, the book has a curious 


completeness. This effect, one perceives, 
is gained by the method of the fiction- 
writer—a careful choice of telling de 
tail—rather than in the cumulative 
manner of the autobiographer. Its dis- 
cursiveness and fragmentariness, for 
which the writer apologizes, are appar- 
ent, not real. So much the better: the 


The Nation 


book would have been a little master 
piece in a rare kind if there had been 


no attempt “to be conversational.” 


Notes 


Henry Holt & Co. have in hand Ralph 
Straus’s “The Prison without a Wall the 
story of a sensitive scholar clo stered in the 


University of Cambridg 


Karin Michaelis’s “Elsie Lindtner,” a s 
quel to “The Dangerous Age vill be issued 
ty John Lane Compa this spring 

The Century Company promises for this 
month a book by Rupert Hughes, giving 
the picture of a mother’s longing for her 
scattered brood; “The Burgundian,” a tale 
of the court of the mad King, Charles VI 
of France, by Marion Polk Angelotti, and 
“The Yosemite,” by John Muir 

Fiction in Duffield & Co.'s spring t 

ludes The Adjus t by Marguet 
Bryant The Gate Hort by B ! 
Marie Dix: “Paradise lar ! IX } 
Tynan; “The High Adventure by John 
Oxenham; “Country Neighbors: A Long Isl 

nd Pastoral,” by Susan Taber Mens 
rekel,” by Augusta Groner rl H 
Robershaye,” by Emma Brooks The Wool 
len Dress,” a trans! 0 H Bor 
deaux’s “La Robe de lain The Garder 
of Indra,” by Michael White, and “Puttine 
Marshville or he Ma ! 
in William Ganson R Gi r Ser 

I h wil 
Thread of Life an avthorized trar it 
of the Infanta Eulalia’s book; rhe Co 
plete Nonsense Bool by Edward ur 

I va < Par A (ie 

Gard x j 
ha Ev looming R t ( r 
rorre Drennan, and rhe } k of I 
i vol e ot rse | Elsa Barker 
TI Abolition Crusade and It Col 

j by Hilar \. Hert ! was 
Secretary of the Navy inder P dent 
Cl i ind rh Religté Modern 
Syr ind Palestir Dr Frederick 
Jones Bl iT among I > } 
Scribners are bringing out this ynth 

Included Doubleday, Page & C« pring 
announcements are The Real Mr Hol 
yer by Francis Channon Pleasures and 
Palaces,” by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 

William the Silent,” by J. C. Squire On 
Look Back,” reminiscen of fifty vears of 
public life in London, by George William 
Erskine Russell: “The Life of David CC 
Broderick,” by Jeremiah Lynch: “The Life 
of Woodrow Wilson,” by William Bayard 
Hale, and “Plantation Ballads,” by John A 
Lomax 

In “Bahaism, the Religion of Brother 
hood,” announced t Messrs. Longmans 
Francis H. Skrine seeks to tra the eve 
lution of organized creeds from agi 


through spirit and ancestor worship, totem 


ism, native worship lualism, pantheism, 
and monotheism, culminating in the ideal- 
ism of Baha ‘Ullah and his successor, Ab- 
dul Baha 

To book-lovers we ay properly recom- 
mend a work named for them The Book- 
Lovers’ Anthology ompliled by R. M 
Leonard and published by Henry Frowds 
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Nation 


‘The 


| ‘ of the nformation collected in the forty- 
I Immigration Com- 
} been well fulfilled; but the 

bo not, in any sense, a careful and 
gration problem 
| ted State There is no bibliog- 
1 reference to other 

ibject th the exception 

I r Steiner Perspective and sym- 
icking i there are no cli- 

tony and fix the 

or , nt ( t At times the 

failed to 


pu t t I lr ire nd riousness of the 


\ 1 pa thors tl elvé ex to have 


quet tion probler this country. Phases 
he ‘ ‘ no yered by the Com- 

rt al almost untouched 

iterial was 

together 
re tl freq repetitions, al- 
rbati: it English is often 
1 at times execrable. Occasionally 
of terms leads to actual 

\ limited degree of simplified 

| hich seems to follow 

\ " ‘ pilation of data 


tatistical, the ook is of great 


\ it xa t rvation that 


itious will not 


Id conditions and 
» America” stands 
1d yet would be 

pur é l ervers who have 
t! ntir ile population of 
absolutely 
ler tl United States law, 

oO 1 to America, through the combined 
ent and the 
ls in America. But one who uses due 
idgmert will find in this book a large 
ly arranged informa- 


rhe abundant statistical tables in the 


» has contributed 
oO tudies of labor legislation to the 
lication of the United States 
Labor, has now na compact 
entitled “The Law of the Employ- 
(Macmillan) 


mportant enactments 


of Labor endeavored to 
hor irize the more 
licial opinions which bear upon the 
Mr. Cat ‘ ent of labor in this country The 
lt e of the worl well revealed in the 
t cal table of content j indeed com 

" rehensive, embracing not merely such fun 

i vy tt ontre ! ental is the legal nature of the labor 
t ! the na tract and the law governing the payment 
t t ol t f 7 but also the regulation of condi 


attitude of the 


‘ n i gor tions of employment, the 

. ver five and irts towards labor organizations and labor 
for ; ¥ 

: liapute dor 

liability, and legislation for the compensa- 

Over all this fleld 

painstaking 


trines concerning employers’ 


injured workmen 


author has worked with 


(Funk @ attention to detail, Obviously, the compress 


hh We lenks and W. ine of o much into mall compass neces- 


‘ what ite authors 4sitat terse and concentrated treatment; 


t copious citations of authority offer op- 


fa rather than 
1 suggest. The purpose portunity of further study to those who 
rv wish to verify or to elaborate the brief 


statements of the text. The list of cases thus 


convenient and 
Wubi ‘ 
’ 


o put into 


the gist 


yp othe 


| Vol. 94, No. 2436 


ited comprises some thirteen hundred titles 
Yet, despite the 
style in which the book is written, it is not 


condensed and documented 
unreadable. As a reference book, to which 
one may readily turn for information on the 
present status and trend of labor laws, it 


promises to be of real service 


ial investigations in a local 
field Labor Laws and Their Enforcement 
Reference to Massachusetts 
(Longmans)—is issued as Volume II of the 
Rela- 
tions of Women established under the di 


Studies in Economic 


ection of the Women’s Educational and In- 


dustrial Union of Boston Several authors 
1 re ontributed the results of ind 
ndent r irch rhe opening cha risa 
! intial monograph by Charles E. Per 


ns on The Early History of Factory Leg- 


islation in Massachusetts, to 1874 The 
brief description of Unregulated Condition 
in Wo ’s Work. by Miss Mabe! Parton and 
Miss Caroline Manning, owes much of 


interest to the fact that the authors wer 
the factories, worl 


hops, and restaurants in which they found 


ictual employees in 


regard of sanitary requirements 

M Gra F. Ward, Miss Edith Reeves 
M M l Mos liscuss in s eed- 
ipters th lefect n the provisions 

ind for it of tl Massachusetts child 

labor law th idministration of Mas 

< s ] r 1 lation n general, th 
iracter of the legislation most recentl 
ied to the statute books of the Common- 

I 1 illy, the Regulation of Pri- 

t yjlovment Agencies in the United 
States How r unlike in plan and un 
yal it x tion these several essays ma 

! ectively they render not a little as- 

owards the achievement of their 

oO on purpose to give a clearer un ler- 
indine of the development and present po- 


tion of labor legislation in Massachusett: 
is a preliminary to further improvement of 
ministration.” 


Banques d’Emission et Trésors publics 
8vo), by Ra- 


hette, 652 pages, 
s perhaps the most note- 
is sure to be among the most 


year’s books on finance. Pro- 





fessor Lévy’s lectur at the Ecole des Sci- 

es Politiques have long been well know 
for their ready and apparently inexhausti- 
le fund of clear information about all 
financial questions debated in the modern 
vorld: and the thirty and more books pub- 
lished by him during the last quarter of a 
entury (one in 1898 on “Finance in the 
United States”) have a ‘customed the finan- 
to look for his judg- 
based on the 


al world everywhere 
ments. They are always 
facts in the case. This new book gathers 
into one volume much that is 
found scattered through the half-hundred 
publications (some of them of the highest 
interest) of the National Monetary Com- 


mission at Washington. 


tate! 
portabie 


The part of financial science which treats 
of banks of issue comprises, to a certain 
extent, the whole question of banks: for 
no bank is entirely independent or re- 
mains forever isolated from the creative 
organ of currency bills. In this fleld there 
j one particularly interesting point for 
study—the relations between issue institu- 
tions and public treasuries and the influ- 
ence, direct and indirect, of such relations 
on the credit of nations. This study is 
bound up with that of national finances 
for issue banks receive their commission 
from the sovereign power. 
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In a masterly introduction of 24 pages 
Professor Lévy indicates the evolution oi 
the issue bank in the various nations—anc 
without being a poet, he ventures tv look 
forward to its term in the financial fed- 
eration of the world. He has no illusions 
for the present, and this gives .the chi 
value to his book. He sees clearly that the 
monetary system of the modern stat 


net a matter of pure finance: 


One of the reasons which will long delay 


the “unification of systems” is the desir 
ef governments to keep at all times ‘h: 
upper hand of issue banks. With th 


thought, more or less avowed, that in t 5 
be 


ot crisis the banknote will war money, 
the state will not agree that paper shall 
be created only ty economic rules and to 
serve solely commercial uses. How is this 


idea made manifest nowadays in the organi- 
zation of issue institutions? In what meas 
ure and under what limits does publ 

action rule their business behavior? 


These relations of public treasuries with 
treated in order. Nearly 
the book is devoted to 


banks are 


issve 


three-quarters of 


the study of banknotes—in countries which 
like France, Belgium, Holland, Austria 
Hungary, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland 


Rumania, Norway 


more 


Servia, 
and others 


issue 


Turkey, Greece, 

Denmark, Japan, 
dent, have granted an 
one perticular bank; in countries like Eng- 
land, Germany, Italy, Mexico, and others 
(including the privileged banks of Canada) 
in which the privilege of note issue is given 
to a limited. number of establishments: 
sand the single country of the United States 
in which the right to issue notes is gran: 


depe n- 
monopoly t 


ed to an unlimited number of national 
banks, which are bound to observe pre 
scriptions of uniform legislation. To th 


latter country 43 pages are given, to which 
30 more pages have to be added further on 
to explain fully the American situation 
This is in the second-part of the book; it 
deals with state currency bills—in coun- 


tries which have a state bank, like Russia 


Bulgaria, Sweden, Uruguay; and in coun 
tries like the United States, Canada (for 
the Dominion Treasury), Argentina, Chili 
Brazil, and others. 

Our work will have its full reward if 
by an impartial exposition of the facts, we 
succeed in convincing the reader of the 
dangers of state intervention and in d 
termining what relations ought to exist be 
tween issue institutions and public treas 
uries. The services which the former ren 
der to the latter are so much the greater 
as their existence is more independent and 
their management more sharply separated 
from that of the finances of the state. The 
less the public authorities occupy them 
selves with banking, the safer is the guard 
kept over the credit and the riches of thr 
nation. 

Dr. George N. Olcott, professor of Latin 
at Columbia University, died of pneumonia 
in Rome on Saturday. In the last fifteen 
years Dr. Olcott had employed much of 
his time in archwological studies in Italy 
He was an editorial contributor on numis 


matics to the American Journal of Arche- 


ology, and the author of several works or 
Latin inscriptions. He was born in Brook 
Ivn in 1869, and in 1893 graduated from Co 


became a fellow of the 


Studies at 


1897 he 


School of 


lumbia In 


American Classical 
tome 


aditl 


The obvious charge to bring against } 
Wharton’s long poem, “Pomegranate Seed,” 
that has taken Der 
Hecate and put 


i: Scribner’s, is she 


ter and Persephone and 


The Nation 


modern introspective pessimisn nto their 


ancient naive Greek heads But we ‘confess 
to an occasional fit of weariness at the sol 
emn differentiations between the classic and 
the modern soul The similarities we daré 
say have always been ore than the differ 
ences At any rate. M Wharton has taker 
the ancient story and given it a new turt 
Persephone, recalled to earth, insists on go 
ing back to Pluto and his shades; she has 


learned to look sadly upon life as only th 


preparation for deatl There are beautif 
lines 
Persephone 
I fear the light I fear the sound of life 
hat thunders in mins ! customed ears 
Demeter 
Here is no sound but the ft-falling rain 
lersephone 
Dost thou not hear the noise of birth and being 
rhe tr of sap in boughs pregnate 
And all the deafening rur of the g . 
Demeter 
Love hear I, at his endless task of life 
Persephone 
rhe awful immortality of fe! 
The white path winding deathlessly to deat} 
Why didst thou call the rain from out her Aves 
To draw a dying earth back to the day 
Why fatten flocks for our dark feast, who « 
teside the gate, and know where the path ends 
Execrable offices are theirs and thine! 
Mine only nursiings are the waxen-pale 
Dead babes, so small] that they are hard to te 
From the little images their mothers lat 
Beside them, that they may not sleep alone 
“The Inside of a Business Man by 
Joseph Fels in the World's Work, is an ex 
cellent example of the growing literatures 
of self-exposure The earlier type of phi 
lanthropist was always a little inclined to 
ningle self-praise with his benefactions 
His charities were a form of expressing 


gratitude towards a Providence that had 
deigned to codéperate with his own excep 
tional abilities But there is a type of 
modern philanthropist who frankly ds 
scribes his charities as the restitution of 
stolen goods. Mr. Fels begins by callinghim 


} 


self a robber, and explaining his methods 
Arthur Christopher Benson writes about 
Charles Dickens in the North imeri 
can Review with a little more than usual 
ot that certain condescension in Dickens 
ritics which the centenary has brought out 
n rather startling relief The accepted 
process in forming an estimate of Charl 
Dickens is to begin | wondering why so 
many people for so many years should have 
liked a writer with so many faults as 
Dickens, and to end with ti discovery 
that Dickens was reall 1 very great man 
don't you know The fault in him are 
vulgarity, exaggeration, and mawkish sen 
timentalisn He is great in his fundamen 
tal human sympathi his vast hilarity, his 
fine optimism, ete. Tl implication is that 
we the critics love hir because of the best 
in him, which is an easy way of compli 
menting ourselves that might have ap 
pealed to Dickens’ humor Some 
times the doubt occurs whether we do not 
love Dickens for tho faults which our 
critical faculties feel impelled t fre 
upon—his vulgarity, his exaggeration. and 
his mawkish sentimentalism For the rest 
Mr jenson points out with considerabl: 
truth how Dickens’s genius and his meth 
ods were essentially of the theatre His 
books are all drama “with long ds 
scriptive stage directions, the scenes de- 
scribed, instead of being painted His 
characters are typical figures they make 


their exits and entra es, tl 6 x ‘ : 
very o else I the BC é ; ‘ 
about, they play i » One another ha 
Und tl heading Mania r 
Hyperbolism,” in the irrent number of 
Bookman, Max Nordau ha s 
tr shar] ind a sing Uw 
ibout the literary i ft ¥ £8 
eration Critica vie wit t 
worshipping at tt uitar of tl } 
lative They ¢ jlate they ta I 
stutter Frequently the mere word prove 
nadequate, and exclamation point lashe 
nd dots the punctuation used | excess 
ve excitemert é nto play The new 
ritic writes of a pi ire It irrigated 
t ill the torrents of thought of this age 
and the feelings thrills ai 
Of a book of ve é This narrow volume 
i “ oOlce And here Mr Nor 
lau has an excellent parenthesis 
By the way t! book is no narrower 
than an other it is precisely the same 
width as every volume of the usual octave 
form, but the employment of tamiliar terms 
in an entirely wrong sense is also one of 
the characteristics of this fashionable 
tyl narrow” is used here for “thin.’’) 
The third paper » C] me ‘ ' 
Coo] r serie Tr \r I } 
graduate he Century ! wit t 
pirit of the ollege amy I it 
Psst the pr arti fi 
odu ve in one reader 1 it | t 
fa e of disapporr tand Irri 
M Cooper text wa er ! lw 
there, and icceeds only in reiterating 
reg i iter i tr trut that i 
tor tl t hi orld \ l 
1 iré I protu 1 
give the impre o f xistir i 
their ow! rké It } ea j ! 
that i low for i } 
tradictior ‘ vith t 
raph 
rhe j \\ I ! ) 
i \a\ ad I I | I ; ‘ ’ ' | 
for his able ‘ } 
~ la di i i l ) 
j bate pr 0 née i } 
' - t} tent world 
i led til 1 1 wh ] 
fro x) j ’ , P 
iT W ] } 
lex ! | ‘ I j 
th lars if t té i 
| 4 ‘ +} ; 
r rf la ‘ } " . 
er al 0 ! i 
i nz tl 
n befe 
It is certalr i ] it 
that the further ! it the | 
tl ond i 
] the a t } oft ‘ r 
i hort ha r of 
h Jeffs Mar haw 
i in botl li ! 
who had w ked out 
rt Jo } Jeff ‘ 
Miss Shaw on the diff 
the stage and |} 
t of eri ) 
ght well tah t 
iywrieht f 
heart 
There ar nin toblograyt al 
ind an autobiographical drama tr ‘ 
the list of Aus t Strindberg 
pited |t Edwi Bjérkmar { the Fo ; 
his would : L pr ‘ 
mne’sa self wt } we lo not 
" with t) r f r 








‘ 24° » 
~ ~ 
For that matter, Strindberg can hard- 
ly be called modern. He has swung through- 
f the tire compass from naive idylli- 
the t pitiless naturalism. He is 
LI und old-fashioned. Nor can 
! artist evolutions and reactions b¢ 
1 | rresponding processes in the 
his own soul. He seems 
i have een very easily influenced by the 
He ha opied Ibsen 
ind M rl but whatever he did 
ind t pe! A writer 
vho ha yund iny thing 
it an 1 iys in which t 
» me j has found 
Vational Geograph 
: j ‘ Rear-Ad 
| 1 a uu 
ing ~ I 
Hi i i i 
, . vel , 
| o } 
help ti ry to a ‘ 
R I to the noble work 
onari he qu 5 
Ir ( id that I ha 
! ihabitants of tha 
ill Europe combined r.t 
t! Greek br s found 
t} remair i Greel 
i oast Both articles 
1, as ne uj 
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CANCER 
/ Report the Imperial 
P h Fund. By Dr. E. F 
i lbirector of the Laboratory. 
I r & Franci 6d 
é I dread which a subtle 
} ince! mpresses on the 
people, some of the general 
ontained in this report are 
nf d reassuring. Others tend 
vith a wet blanket, the 
op ; nz from the too-serious 
ne 0 ocalled cancer cures in the 
| The popular conception 
, incer is a novel disease brought 
t the intensity and strain of 
| inder the conditions of modern 
ition, is again refuted by’ refer- 
et » the fact that all animals down 
to tl marine fishes are also subject to 
al It tated, however, although 
na guarded way, that workers in some 
fleld labor are more susceptible to 
certain types of cancer than are other 
people; also that certain types of can- 
cer are on the increase, especially those 
of face, lip, mouth, bladder, urethra, 
and breast—facts which ‘offset some 
what the caution on page xill: “For the 
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first time it is fully demonstrated that 
it is erroneous to make statements of 
a disquieting nature about the increase 


of cancer in general.” The foundation 
for such a caution is to be found in 
the new tabulation of statistical data 
in the decennial Report of the Regis- 
trar-General for the years 1901-1909, in 
the preparation of which the Census 


Bureau had the coédperation of the Im- 
perial Cancer Research Fund. It may 
be remarked here, parenthetically, that 
a similar and a closer coéperation than 
Director of the 


now exists between our 

Census, or heads of State and municipal 

statistical bureaus, and such organ- 
itions as the American Medical Asso- 
iation or the American Association for 


Cancer Research, might result in more 
thorough and enlightening infor- 
ition concerning the incidence of can- 


more 


in this country. 


conclusions by Dr. 
inheritance of 


Some 
Bashford 


cancer 


important 
relating to the 
are based largely on a special 
in the Dr. J. A. Mur- 
ray, in which data are brought together 
covering many years of breeding exper- 
From these data it ap- 


paper report by 


iments on mice, 


pears that cancers are more likely to 
develop in the mammary glands of 
mice with cancerous ancestry than in 
mice whose ancestors were free from 
the disease. Such cancers are more 
frequent for all age-periods in the for- 
mer than in the latter group, the max- 
ima occurring at the same age-period 
in both, viz., sixteen to eighteen months, 
being 21.6 per cent. and 32.1 per cent., 
respectively, for mice of non-cancerous 
and cancerous immediate ancestry. To 
guard against undue apprehension from 
nelusions drawn from these results, 
Dr. Bashford points out that it is only 
ireful inbreeding of mice that this 


ondition of greater liability to cancer 
the mamma can be developed, while 
en with such procedure no great pre- 

disposition can be engendered. 
! neentration as can be attained 
nental animal an only occur in 
! in sul t by hazard, as a coinci- 
‘ onsiderable rarity, and it is prob- 
hat the influence of heredity in the 
ral opulation is anifested as an 
predisposition of low general in- 

t ige XVi) 

lo students of cancer the more im- 
portant conclusions of Dr. Bashford are 
those that concern the problem of the 


genesis of malignant tumors. He demon- 
strates that the beginnings of cancer 
and the growth of are distinct 
phenomena, since the conditions neces- 
the normal tissue cells 
to divide are different from those 
which tend to maintain the division 
evergy after the habit of division is ac- 
quired. Previous reports from the Lon- 
don laboratory have been devoted large- 
ly to the results obtained by the propa- 
of strains in mice. In 
is laid on the! 


cancer 


sary to induce 


eancer 
emphasis 


gation 


this Report, 


conditions under which cancers develop, 


and a much larger field of biological 
inquiry is involved than heretofore. It 
is clearly stated that tumors, however 
they may be of the same type, are not 
equivalent, but each is individual and 
distinct from all others. This is proved 
by the fact that it ‘s impossible to make 
® primary tumor grow in another ani- 
mal having a similar primary tumor, 
although it will grow if transplanted 
tu another part of the same animal from 
which it was derived. In other words, 
the tumor and the animal in which it 
have a certain symbiotic re- 
lation which is characteristic and dif- 
ferent from all other analogous rela- 
tions. Cancer represents, therefore, not 
only an abnormal growth, but also an 
abnormal condition in the host. The 
factors which go to make up this ab- 
normal condition are those which have 
tu do with the genesis of cancer. Bash- 
ford and his collaborators, in searching 
for the origin of such conditions, lay 
considerable stress upon the effects of 
chronic irritation as the cause of cer- 
tain types of tumors. Attention is called 
to the fact that cancer of specific regions 
of the body is prevalent in connection 
vith certain clearly defined habits, such 
a» chewing the betel-nut in India, eat- 
ing hot rice in China, and the habit of 


develops 


cvrrying small charcoal stoves on the 
abdomen in Kashmir, ete. In these 
cases it is assumed that a prolonged 


proliferation of normal cells under the 
the influence of chronic irritation may 
result in the cancers characteristic of 
the people subject to these habits. 

The authors, agreeing with the ma- 
jority of pathologists and students of the 
subject, are convinced that cancer is not 
to any common causal parasite. 
They give some evidence to show, nev- 
ertheless, that chronic inflammatory 
changes due to the presence of para- 
sites may be responsible for the later- 
developing tumors. In M. Haaland’s 
paper on the “Spontaneous Tumors in 
Mice” printed in the Report, it is stated 
that nematode, or round, worms were 
usually found in the interstitial tissues 


, 
due 


of old mamma, and that these were 
capable of causing a considerable in- 
flammatory reaction. From these and 


other similar facts, he reaches the fol- 
lowing significant conclusion: 

The importance of local factors for 
other forms of cancer has long been recog- 
nized Whether they be animate 
or inanimate, bilharzia, nematodes, growth 
of or mechani- 
al and actinic influences, the 
ultimate result of their action may be the 

the creation of new cell-strains 
continuous power of growth. 
The part played by the chronic 
is obviously a mediate one, either 
it produces the altered conditions 
which the first departure of the cell 
the normal may take place, or that it gives 
spontaneously occurring sports of cells op- 
portunity of multiplying and by degrees 
adapting themselves to a new mode of life, 


other cancer cells, 


chemical, 


same: 
with ° 
irritant 
in that 
under 
from 
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similar to what is observed in propagated 
tumors. This hypothesis rests on the as- 
sumption that the malignant transformation 
of the tissues may take place by stages, 
for which there now seems to be ample 
evidence both from the facts obtained from 
observations of spontaneous cancers and 
from those obtained from propagated tu- 
mors (pp. 87-88). 

From the prominence given by Bash- 
ford and his colleagues to chronic ir- 
ritation as a possible explanation of the 
genesis of cancer, it is evident that new 
lines of experimental investigation will 
be developed. The hypothesis that can- 
cer is an abnormal deviation from nor- 
mal reparative processes, brought about 
through their continued activity, is bio- 
logically acceptable, but the difficulty 
comes when we attempt to account for 
the unlimited division energy of can- 
cer cells. As Bashford points out, there 
is a distinct difference between the gene- 
sis of cancer and the growth of cancer, 
and the responsible for the 
initiation of cancer may be quite differ- 
ent from those responsible for its con 
tinued growth. It is on this point that 
the advocates of the parasite hypothesis 
had an advantage, for the continued 
presence of the hypothetical parasite 
would be sufficient to for the 
continued stimulus to division. Another 
conception, however, possible: if a 
parasite is capable of stimulating the 
cell to divide, it must be for the reason 
that the normal physiological balance 
of the cell is upset. It is conceivable 
that such an upset on the part of cells 
stimulated to an unwonted activity by 
chronic irritation might be brought 
about by deranged vital activities, or by 
the accumulation of waste matters pro- 
duced by incomplete nutrition and de- 
Here is a field of investiga- 
not been sufficiently 


processes 


account 


is 


generation. 
tion which 
worked. 
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is announced by 


(Oxford University Press) 
first volume of an edition of 
Shakespeare in the Oxford Standard Au 
thors series. Two volumes will 

published later, and each of the three will 
The chief fea- 
those which are 


Henry Frowde 


issues the 


other 


be procurable separately. 


f are 


tures of the 
embodied in 
volumes 
are—a general 
introdu 
by Professor 
by W. J. 


Shakespeare's 


edition 
edition of nine smaller 
by the house Th 
introduction by Swinburn: 
of the sevé 

Dowden, and a text prepared 
This first 


comedies. 


an 


issued t same 


studies ral play 





Craig volume contal! 


The essential weakness in Sir A, W. Pine 

“Preserving Mr. Panmure,” 
which has produced Ly- 
ceum Theatre, is lack of any 
appealing to general human interest. All the 


personages are either insignificant or des- 
picabl No doubt it reflects with sufficient 


ro’s comedy, 


just been in the 


its motive 


accuracy the manners and morals of cer- 
tain typical characters plentiful enough 


mass vaguely 


England, but 


in 
described as “middle class” in 
the story vital point and so 
entirely dependent upoa theatrical mechan 
for effects, that it has smal! 
laim to consideration as serious 
outline of the plot must be pretty gen 
4 shallow 


the heterogeneous social 


is so devoid of 


its main 


drama 
i he 


erally known by this time pom- 


ous county magnate, a rake reformed by 
orce of circumstances, is married to a re 
ligious devotee, who makes him deliver 
sermonettes” at the family prayer meet 
ings. Incidentally it may be remarked that 
the treatment of this topic is not always 
in the best taste rhe pretty governess 
Josepha—adored by all the men in a large 
hcuse party—shows hi how to gain credit 
for theological learning by ribbir his 
iddresses from an edition of the early fa 
ers, and in his gratitude he gives her a 
kiss Her indignation exacts fr hi an 
abject apology, and gre to keep si 
lence for the sake of his wite Uninten 
illy sl betrays t offen no 
ime of th I ( eq 
n sus . 
x j Pa I wl ha 
onerated, and the household is distracted t 
I » this ! 

, } ] of ] g ) ; 

ter it é , il 
f al so oO I \ 2 t! i 
ity and indefinitenes r Y ul 

yutatic ‘ Piner« } ha } f 
he ‘ cp rt al i is ib] +) 
neatness of the é I ij 
pi riat and itir 1 tl 
true and facil chara h o 
which was destroyed tl rfo 
Se slight and w si fabri f 
ought to have been ndled delicately by 
the players, but os ( th added ex 
aggeration to exagee tion, so that light 
omedy was converted to farce, and farce 


ito buffoonery 


| icl new ira t } ass 

th inent Frenchactress, Madame Simone 
furnishes fresh evidence of her intelli- 
gence skill, and versatility Her latest 
impersonation here is tha if Melissinda, 
the heroine of “The Lady of Drear al 
Eng ish adaptation and expansik of Ros 
tand's La Princesse Lointaing it 5 a 
performa full of gra beaut ind pas 
sion, but somewhat lacking in the g amor 
of roman and imagination For several 
reasons it would be unjust to measure it 
by the standards of precise riti I 
the firs place she i irl ! 
ra d 1 the foreign tongue; in tl 
ond, tl ( Mr Parker ad! t nd 
pret as it n is not the 
Rost and i ne rd t! : t \ 
support 1 her [ l 
experier va { intic dr i 
t) \ } } 

ade ly} jue 

npl l to 

appropriat hasis rhythr i 
L’Estraneg wa £ figur t tl 
Knight Bertra he c pre ng 
er tha : displa | th 
power and perceptior n his acting, but 
neither in speech nor ture had he the 
finish of the old Bens Most of the mi 
nor players tried t ike up in vigor for 
their deficiency in inning. As for Madame 


' 
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Simone she scarcely realized—except in the 
atter of physical beauty—the ystical 
poetic charm of the idealist! visionary 
princess She was, in the earlier scenes 
at all events, distinctly modern, although 
her Melissinda had nothing in n with 
the heroines of “The Thief” or The Re 
turn to Jerusalen In the final act, how 
er, in her gradual surrend to the high 
spiritual love by the litter of the dying 
Prince Rudel, she entered mor: ompletely 
nto the spirit of the idyl and aved with 
an ecstatic tenderness and  self-devotion 
which were exceedingly frective Ss) won 
personal success, but tl ation 
as a whole, suggested the dif ties with 
which any present attempt t 
romantic drama must be attend 
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N yuth Wales In Mell t sl lay 
two seasons | i I ler 
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i — i Ll pag in 
‘ I ,ork l i 
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Vl 4 ’ 1 i 
ery 
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t tl Grand O ra 
H ter upon her 
h Harrigan and Hart 
Co ] Hart wa 1 genius 
1 Harrigan played one type 
\ Mr Yea 
i ! xtin 
i I y 1 ia le 
abundant x 
He i or was pr } 
i Cordelia Aspirat‘ons 
I ind tl I r Hundred Th 
i i ima " t in id at last 
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iz en ind j ill rts of 
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{ re Ca ! ind a G& He 
f Gre itl I th vell-known 
ha r and yj ! nterta died 
ro England, on March 1 iged 
four H ippeared in tl l ling 
t of tl Gilbert and Sullivan 
i I legr he left the stage 
I earlier o pation i in 
Liner which h won s on 
| of } Atlant \ ' imi 
nd rare ywer ind |} tation of 
r rmers, whether vocalists. in 
I iter ifter-dinner speak 
i trics, were notable. Mr 
ft 1 t! tuthor of various musi- 
} ) ’ whicl av he r 
t ! ind Saucer Mr. Guffin's 
! t rl Gireat lovkir and 
Ha to the Weddi: He also published 
tutoblography 
Musie 
Post-Vict an Mus By Charles L. 
Graves New York: The Macmillan 
(‘o $2 net 
his volume consists of forty-four pa 
pers which originally appeared in the 
London Spectator, and they were decid 
edly worth reprinting Mr. Graves is 
a remarkably sane and liberal critic, 
apparently quite free from all objection 
able bla Hle has had wide and varied 
experience, and he is master of a sim 
ple, lucid atyle. The first section of his 
book, which isa devoted to Richard 
Straus “Domestic Symphony,” “Elek- 
tra and “Salome,” indicates at once 
that the title “Post-Victorian” does not 
ply that the book tis concerned with 
England only While London ts the 
background of most of the articles, the 
author takes his readers on literary 
excursions to Germany, Austria, and 
Russia; nay, there is even a paper on 


American Musical Critigism, in which 
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he notes that, while in the domain of 


music America has hitherto been as- 
milative rather than creative, she has 
begun to stamp the impress of her in- 
dividuality on the alien composers and 
artists, and on journalists of foreign 
descent, including one who has gone to 
length of Chopin at the 
expense of Beethoven, depreciating 
Brahms, and of claiming for MacDowell 
Schubert and Schu- 
mann as a song-writer. 

Times change and opinions 
them. Of this truth Mr. 
gives some interesting illustrations. For 
several generations Handel wor- 
hipped in England so exclusively that 
excommunication, if not the gallows, 
would have been the lot of a critic dar- 
ing to write, Arthur Johnstone has 
done in our day, that “no greater praise 
can be bestowed on Handel than to say 
that in his very best moments he is al- 


the extolling 


of 
a place alongside 


change 


with Graves 


was 


as 


most worthy of Bach.” Mendelssohn 
alone was allowed for a generation to 
share the honors with Bach. His wor- 


shippers “regarded it as an act of duty 
any newcom- 
who ventured 


to disparage the music of 
er—notably 
to imperil the supremacy of their idol.” 
Mendelssohn himself did not share this 
a rehearsal of the Lon- 
example, 
became 


Schumann 


narrowness; at 
don Philharmonic, 
the orchestral 
ous and laughed at the triplet figure in 
the last movement of Schubert's C major 
told them that if they re- 
proper re- 


when 
mutin- 


for 


players 


symphony, he 
treat 
would 


to Schubert with 


he 
overture 


fused 


spect withdraw his own new 


Mr. 
he 


interesting of 
pages are in which 
describes the gradual conquest of Eng- 
land by the German Lied. Sir George 
Grove took every opportunity to call at- 
tention to the beauties of the songs of 
Schubert and Schumann, but it was not 
until Stockhausen visited England that 
British audiences began to appreciate 
these lyrics. Subsequently, Henschel, 
Bispham, Plunket Greene, and others en- 
tered the field, and at present London 
has its daily song recital. What is hard 
to understand is why the leading Eng- 
lish singers for the most part ignored 
Sims Reeves confined 
himself exclusively to oratorio, 
Italian opera, and English ballads. 
Santley had two Schubert songs on his 
Of all of them 


Among the most 


Graves's those 


this movement. 


almost 


list, and Lloyd had one, 


the author might have asserted what 
he says of Santley “While keeping 


abreast of sound popular taste, he did 


little pioneer work in enlarging the 
horizon of the average concert-goer.” 
Patti, who for so many years was the 


idol of the English, confined her excur- 
sions into the realm of the Lied to Schu- 
bert’s serenade and a few other simple 


melodies. Most amazing was the atti- 


tude of Antoinette Sterling. For the 
last two decades of her career she devot 
ed herself almost entirely to English 
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ballads, by Sullivan, Cowen, Molloy, and 
others. Her attitude towards the accom- 
paniments of songs explains why she had 
no use for the German Lieder, in which 
the piano often plays as important a 
part as the voice. She would never al- 
low more than a bar or two of accom- 
paniment between the verses. After the 
voice had ceased, a couple of bars, 
sounded very quickly, were the utmost 
she would permit. Musicians sighed at 
the liberties she took with their works, 
but as these helped to turn them into 
popular successes, they had at least the 
larger royalties to console them. Eng- 
lish audiences of to-day have becpme 
not only tolerant of the haunting melo- 
dies on the piano; they even applaud 
songs by Strauss and Wolf and Debus- 
sy, in which the voice is entirely subor- 
dinated to the piano part. 

Some kinds of music are at a disad- 
vantage in London (as they are in New 
York) because of the lack of suitable 
homes for them. In a chapter on Lon- 
don’s concert halls Mr. Graves notes 
the fact that, whereas there seems to be 
no difficulty in procuring capital for the 
erection of new theatres or new hotels, 
no one comes to the rescue of the con- 
cert-givers. “Whenever in Central Lon- 
don old buildings are demolished, it is 
generally to make room for some new 
temple dedicated to the pleasures of the 
table.” He is optimistic enough to hope 
that when the present craze for restau- 
rant life has abated, one of the superflu- 
ous monster hotels may be converted 
from the service of appetite to that of 
His concluding remarks are, how- 
er, cheering. He half agrees with 
a distinguished foreigner who main- 
tains that musical England is deterior- 
ating, the interest in the art being 
diminished by the multiplying of com- 
peting distractions. 


art. 


less 


There are indications that the Wagner 
centenary will be celebrated all over the 
world next year, with a fervor exceeding 
even that of the Liszt festivities this sea- 


son. Oil is being poured on the flames by 
Breitkopf & Hartel and others who own 
the copyrights of Wagner's productions. As 
these expire next year, the publishers are 
anticipating the demand for cheaper edi- 


tions, both of the operas and the literary 
works, by issuing them at fabulously low 
rates—the operas at two or three marks 
each, and the twelve volumes of operatic 
texts and prose works for only twelve 
marks! 


An association has been formed in Paris 
for the purpose of collecting funds for 
a monument to the late Alexandre Guilmant. 


Humperdinck’s “Kénigskinder” is grad- 
ually passing into various European lan- 
guages. A few weeks ago it was produced 
in a Dutch version at Amsterdam, with 
brilliant success. Humperdinck, according 
to the latest news from Berlin, is slowly 
recovering the pewer of speech, which he 
completely lost during his recent illness. 
His mind, however, is not yet clear, as he 
still believes himself to be in London 
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a great musica! 
Unfortunately the gay 
the usual 
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capital of 
k of 
attempt 


to 


as 


Austria outside 


Is 


tras international tourists, 


no is usually made 


round them in 
other 
the 
however, Vienna 


that 


summer up (as 


vm 
sum 


for 
week 


offer a musical 


Bayreuth, and towns) a n¢ 


fourth 
will 
doubtless attract 


festival During 
June 
feast 
of foreigners. 

at the Imperial 
halls there 
masterworks far 
at 
Vienna was t 


will thousands 
In a series of performances 
Opera in the 
be presented a number of 
the 


ities 


and concert 
will 
in 


Surpassing variety 


the festivals in other 
place where Mozart, Gluck 
Bruckner, 


and Mahler wrote their masterworks:; 


offerings 
he 
Schubert, 


Brahms 


Beethoven. 


where 


the Bohemians, Smetana and Dvorak, help- 
ed to provide variety; where Hugo Wolf 
added his songs to the treasures of Schu 
bert and Brahms; where Lanner and Strauss 


created new styles of dances and operettas 


where folk-music flourished as in few other 


places. All these phases of Vienna's mu- 
sical life will be vividly illustrated during 
the festival week, and at the same time the 
Court Theatre will present the best works 
of Austria’s playwrights 

Art 
Etchings. With 44 illustrations By 


Frederick Wedmore. (The Connois- 
seur’s Library.) New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $7.50. 

“The world that cares for art at all,” 
says the author in the preface, “has be- 
come strangely and creditably occupied 
with original prints.” One sign of this 
interest in prints is to be found in the 
comparative frequency of additions to 
the literature of the subject, making 
interleaving already necessary in Bour- 
card's bibliography (“Gravures et Gra- 
veurs,” Paris, 1910). 

Mr. Wedmore’s book in a measure 
serves both the connoisseur and the less 
advanced student. While not a system- 
atic history of etching, it has conti- 
nuity of purpose, and the division into 
chapters on individual artists or on 
groups of related etchers helps to em- 


phasize the ever-present importance of 
the personality behind the print. In 
etching this factor is particularly po- 


tent, for it, more than any other graph- 
ic reproductive process, has served as 
a painter art. It has been preéminently 
the vehicle for the conveyance of ar- 
tistic impressions set down directly, 
without the aid of an intermediate 
agent, a professional engraver. This re- 
production of an artist’s work in fac- 


simile constitutes each proper impres- 
sion from an etched plate to all intents 
an original work by the artist. In the 
present book—the product of experi- 


ence and taste—the limitless possibili- 
ties offered by copper-plate, etching 
needle, and acid to the free expression 
of ideals and moods are emphasized by 
an inclusiveness, a catholicity in appre- 
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ciation which is not, perhaps, always to 


be expected from the land of the au 
thor’s birth. It is refreshing to find 
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catalogues in the chapter on 
is well to remember that a catalogue 


Cassatt 
chapter 
Certain 


seven pages on 
also 
Zorn's 


por- 


comments, 
of 
male 


acceptance 

all his 

generally 
As to the possi- 


as easy 


not accepted 


remarks anent 
Whistler, 


quite 


it 
is a catalogue and not a selective list, 
and also that an able critic may be an 


indifferent cataloguer and a cataloguer 
incidentally a discriminating connois- 
seur. The bibliography negligible, 
and in the index the author has appar- 
ently attempted to summarize his com- 


is 


ments on each individual artist, a futile 
effort with an amateurish result. 

The collector will place the book on 
his shelves next to Hamerton, Hind, 
Koehler, Beraldi, and the The 
beginner, who has entered into the de- 
lights that the print offers, through one 
of the two or three really introductory 
books (not that 
written on prints, will do well to read 
the present more detailed work. He will 
well 


others. 


histories ) have been 


find imagination and recollection 

aided by the illustrations, which are 
happily reproduced by a process that 
breaks the line very much less percep- 
tibly than the screen of the half-tone. 
And that is of prime importance. In- 
deed, in etching the line, quite apart 
from its collective use to render masses 
of shade or tone or texture, often is 
employed in suggestive indication, with 
synthetic elimination, and stands out 


with noteworthy clearness as the sym- 
bol that it is. 


“Edin 
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BAD NEWS AND THE FINANCIAL 
MARKETS. 

During several weeks, it has been a 

tter of remark that prices on the 

Stock Exchange were not responding, 

n what would have seemed the logical 

iy, to distinctly unfavorable news. A 


discouraging announce- 


Ss, a ; of reports that business, 
the count over, had disappointed the 
hopes th which the year began, and 

deepening of the political confusion, 
t home and abroad, were received on 
stock market merely with apathy 
difference The casual observer 


d not have guessed, from a glance 


ent of prices for the day, 


ng at all had happened. 


Follow that period of inertia came 
singular turn in events. A 

he stock market which 

! ;o down began to rise, and 

lays of greatly increased activity 

ft the leading speculative 

k t prices 3 to 5 points above last 

s ficures rhis occurred in the 

fa 0 h interesting items in the 
is e passing of its dividend by 


largest steel-producing com- 


inies, the further fall in prices on the 
of the 
andidacy radical plat- 


of extremely bad January 


teel market, the announcement 


on a 


Roosevelt 


rin, a series 


railway reports, the strike of a million 
English coal miners, the victory of New 
Iengland’s textile laborers over their 
employe the hint at a possible com- 


ng coal strike here, the preparation for 
the Money inquisition the 
and the pub- 


Trust “by 


House of Representatives, 
of a 


Corporation 


lication very hostile report 


on the Steel by an expert 


appointed by the Congressional commit- 


tee to its books. 
There 

seemingly 

Exchange to the news, 


not altogether new; the 15- 


investigate 

are various explanations of so 
anomalous a response of the 
Stock The phe- 
nomenon 


point advance in prices, immediately af- 


ter the Steel prosecution was announc- 

ed at the end of last October, is a lead- 

ng precedent It is not wholly clear, 

even mn whether that “November 

rise” reflected chiefly indifference to the 

uit, of buying on bad news” in an 
versold speculative market, or know 

ledge of the surprising volume of rail 
orders which were presently to be 

placed In the steel trade, Probably 

ost people would say now that Wall 

treet had talked so long of the coming 

suit that the thing had been “dis 

inted” in prices weeks before, that 

the state of the money and credit mar- 

ket was too sound to admit of any fur- 

) ther undermining, and that therefore 
\ stocks went up in anticipation of some- 
thing really encouraging—which came, 

as such events usually tome after a 





season of uninterrupted gloom. 
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It is 
yet to be determined whether the past 
week's rise in prices is a mere flash in 
the pan, due to the restless activit? of 
professional speculators, or is a sign 
that a turn for the better in the gener- 
al situation is at hand. 

Not the least singular aspect of the 
Stock Exchange's attitude is its indif- 
ference to the English coal strike, which 
began a week ago, and whose larger 
possibilities are admittedly of the most 
formidable sort. Preparations for a par- 
tial embargo on English manufacturing 
and transportation industries, for lack 
of fuel; rumors of possible similar dem- 
onstrations in the coal flelds of Ger- 
many, France, and the United States, 
and indications that the British Govern- 


ment had lost control of the situation, 
vere factors which might easily have 
haken financial confidence on every 
side. On the London Stock Exchange, 

is true, consols declined % point, 
and shares of English railways fell off 
1 to 5 points: yet even at London there 
was no sign of demoralization, prices 
recovered sharply this week, and the 


hief comment in financial quarters was 
that the Stock Exchange was unreason- 
ably disregarding the panicky warnings 
and predictions which had been finding 


voice in the London press. 

It may done 
market sometimes measures such a situ- 
ation more wisely than the paragraph- 
The possibilities involved in a 
general embargo on the British coal 
fields are undoubtedly large enough to 
excite the imagination. Almost any- 
thing in the way of industrial disaster 
may be reasoned out from the conceiv- 
able sequel to an indefinitely prolonged 
industrial deadlock of the sort. But 
when the London editorial writers tell 
us, as they did last Saturday, that no 
such catastrophe has threatened Eng- 
land since the Spanish Armada set sail 
in 1588 from Corufia for the Channel, 
and the Stock Exchange hears the ver- 
dict without emotion, one is tempted to 
suspect that Capel Court may have kept 
its head while Fleet Street and the Con- 
servative Clubs have not. It might be 
superfluous to suggest that such a view 
of the case forgets the Dutch fleet in 
the Thames in 1667, the Mutiny of the 
Nore in 1797, Napoleon at Boulogne in 
in 


have so: yet the stock 


ers. 


1804, and the Chartist meetings 

Trafalgar Square in 1848, not to men- 
tion Great Britain's complete interna- 
tional isolation in the stormy days of 
1779 and 1895. But the more obvious 
conclusion is. that the coal trade crisis 
itself is not looked upon with a very 


philosophic eye. 

Threats of a general tie-up of all in- 
dustry have not been uncommon in the 
history of France was 
confronted with a possibility 
through its railway employees in 1910; 


ourselves had a taste of it in 1894; 
both occasions the problem 


recent nations 


such 


we 


and 


on 


| which inspired such extreme dismay 
was quickly solved, with the help of Gov- 
ernment, simply because its conceivable 
possibilities were so grave. It may, in- 
deed, be said of the English strike that 
the prospect of a similar early settle- 
ment is very much better because of the 
formidable condition of things which 
would follow its indefinite prolongation. 
That, beyond doubt, is what the Stock 
Exchange has had in mind. 

When the every-day comforts, necessi- 
ties, and activities of society at large 
are menaced with interruption by an 
obstinate labor demonstration in a sin- 
gle industry, society as a whole ranges 
itself on the side of restoration of nor- 
mal conditions. The laborer himself, 
and the quiet middle-class citizen whose 
action is frequently decisive in emergen- 
cies of the sort, took their stand with 
Cleveland in 1895 and with Briand in 
1910. They knew very well that their 
own personal rights had been invaded, 
and their attitude rendered a settlement 
imperative. What remains to be deter- 
m'ned is whether the English difficulty 
can solved, under present circum- 
stances, without undue political commo- 
tion and popular disorder. 
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(1) A belief that the elementary course in economics 


book is 


proved ideals most 


t exceptional opportunities for training in thinking and 
ng; (2) A desire to connect the theoretical principles 
wi the actual facts and with current problems 
I s world 
I result 1 careful analytical syllabus of the subjects 


the introductory course, accompanied by 
ju or and problems It is expected that the 
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first edition 


various 
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